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Chicago Division Public Relations Group 
Sponsors Live Conference February 17 


Above: Officers continued February 17 
afternoon conference at a dinner session. E. E. 
Keener, president of the Chicago Division, 
and Miss Marian Smith, chairman of the 
Division public relations committee, are seated 
center, facing camera. Extreme right, Lester 


@ ON the afternoon of February 17, 

all officers, members of committees, 
district chairmen and other interested 
members of the Chicago Division came 
together at 32 West Randolph Street 
for a meeting sponsored by the public 
relations committee. The chairman of 
this committee, Miss Marian Smith, 
introduced Mr. Edward E. Keener, who 
acted as discussion leader. 

An important bulletin, entitled Notes 
on Teacher Retirement and Social Se- 
curity, and an invaluable printed leaf- 
let, entitled School Finance and War 
by Mr. Lester R. Grimm, were handed 
each person as he entered. Mr. Grimm’s 
study carries numerous graphs and ta- 
bles which clarify his explanations. 

Mr. Grimm gave a most instructive 


R. Grimm, I.E.A. Director of Research, and 
Orville T. Bright, President of the I.E.A. 


Lower picture: District chairmen, commit- 


tee members, officers, and other interested 
members attended the afternoon conference. 


talk, in which he described conditions 
arising during and after World- War I 
and pointed out the similarity in trends 
during the early months of that strug- 
gle and over a comparable period of the 
present conflict. Every statement was 
backed by facts and figures. 

He urged that all teachers study the 
problems that are facing education and 
prepare themselves to give intelligent 
assistance to those groups striving to 
maintain our schools at a high degree 
of efficiency during these critical times. 

The following questions were dis- 
cussed and answered: 

Does Social Security legislation endanger 
our retirement system ? 

What are the facts about increased costs of 


living and their relationship to teachers’ 
salaries? 


What happened to school support during 
the first World War? What might happen 
now? 


Why should the Chicago Division watch 
carefully the work of the Commission to 
Codify the School Law? 

Mr. Orville T. Bright, President of 
the I.E.A., Mr. B. I. Griffith, Public 
Relations Director, and Mr. Edward H. 
Stullken, member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, all attended the meeting and 
entered into the discussion. 

At 6:30 p.m. the board of directors 
and the public relations committee of 
the Chicago Division continued the 
discussion with.the officers of the state 
association at a dinner held at the Top 
of the own Restaurant. 

Everyone pronounced this meeting 
one of the.mast interesting and profita- 
ble held by the Chicago Division in 
recemt. yeags.\y 





Backing Up the Guns 


Your I.E.A. Public Relations Com- 
mittee proposes a sound motion picture 
to show the citizens of Illinois what the 
schools are doing now to help win this 
war—to tell them how vital you—the 
people who man the schools—are to 
the defense of home, community, and 
democracy—our Democracy! 

What is under. consideration is a 
professionally produced motion picture 
made by a top-notch producer, that can 
be shown to the millions of voters who 
pay your salary! A picture that will be 
shown in: the regular motion picture 
theaters throughout the State; that you 
can use at your club meetings! 

Remember the people who are civic- 
minded already are for the schools! It’s 
the folks who never think of us, who 
have no interest in our schools, who 
total the largest vote. These are the 
people we can reach in the movie houses 
with “Backing Up the Guns!” 

How would you like to have this pic- 
ture for a week’s run in your local 
movie house? Your Public Relations 
Committee will produce it if sufficient 
funds can be secured. Will you con- 
tribute the price of one movie ticket to 
make this project possible? Four thou- 
sand teacher-leaders have been asked 
to give every member a chance to par- 
ticipate. The response to date is most 
encouraging. If you have not had an 
opportunity to help, write today to the 
1.E.A. for information. Quick action is 
necessary to get the picture in produc- 
tion —D. R. Biopcett, chairman, Au- 
dio-Visual Subcommittee. 
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Upper Lerr.—Defense Committee. 
Left to right: H. H. Smith, dean of 
boys; Velora Buscher, dean of girls; R. 
A. Scheer, principal; V. E. Bergholtz, 
director of physical education 


Ricut.—City firemen demonstrating 
use of fire fighting equipment to fire 
squad 


Emergency De 


ie East Alton-Wood River Com- 
munity High School is located in the 
heart of the vital industrial district of 
the Mississippi East Side, extending 
from Alton to East Saint Louis. One 
of the country’s largest powder mills 
and munitions plants and two large 
petroleum refineries are located in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The defense significance of these 
plants with others of great importance 
along the near East Side, would make 
them strategic targets for enemy raid 
and destruction if a bombing attempt 
should be made. Thus it is only natural 
that civilian defense in this area should 
give emphasis to community activity 
for preparedness against a major catas- 
trophe that might occur as the result 
of accident, sabotage, or the remote 
possibility of an air raid from enemy 
bombers. 

The organization of our school de- 
fense program was assigned to a faculty 
committee composed of the dean of 
girls, dean of boys, and instructor of 
boys’ physical education, with the be- 
lief that these people by virtue of their 
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fense Activities 


wide and intimate acquaintance with 
pupils, established rapport with faculty 
and pupils, and a good perspective of 
school and community life could well 
mobilize and direct our forces quickly, 
efficiently and enthusiastically. 

As soon as the design of the school 
program was set up, the community 
Civilian Defense Council was informed 
of our plans and assured that our 
school organization stood ready to 
assist in the larger picture in such ways 
as community needs and our facilities 
should warrant. 

We were called into committee con- 
sultation immediately to participate in 
the proposal and discussion of plans 
designed to co-ordinate the school pro- 
gram with that of the community. The 
school committee has been privileged 
to meet with numerous special com- 
mittees of civilian defense to effect 
interlocking activity and aims. With 
the development in scope and value of 


By R. A. SCHEER, Principal 
East Alton-Wood River Community 
High School, Wood River 
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our school program, the school defense 
committee has been asked to serve as 
the co-ordinator of all emergency 
forces between the school and com- 
munity. 

While we as teachers and students 
make no claims of anything ingenious 
or unusual in connection with our 
school emergency program, we do feel 
that we have made an attempt to co- 
ordinate a high-school organization and 
activity with the circumstances that 
have developed out of the war emer- 
gency and at the same time have 
caused no disruption of our regular 
school program. We believe also that 
these activities have given to students 
meaning and direction in patriotic 
understanding and democratic co-op- 
eration at this time. Furthermore by 
doing our bit in this community serv- 
ice we have earned the good will and 
respect of our adult public. 

The high-school’s preparation for 
and contribution to defense has three 
phases. We see these as concentric 
circles with the school as the core. The 
committee has recommended that ma- 
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jor emphasis be placed on the inner circle, that 
the safety and welfare of the 1200 people in 
our school body during the day be our first 
concern, that teachers and custodians be mind- 
ful that their first duties are within the school 
circle and that they not allow their energies 
and abilities to be requisitioned and dissipated 
by other agencies. 

The plan for defense as presented is based 
upon a few simple things. Great pains have 
been taken to keep it from becoming so elabo- 
rate on paper that it could not possibly function 
when put at the mercy of mere human beings. 

The high-school principal serves as co-ordi- 
nator of the activities. Chairmen and commit- 
tees are in charge of the various branches of 
the program. Each committee has made plans 
for its operation and organized its forces for 
action. 

An outline briefed from the reports of the 
various committees is as follows. 


School Emergency 

At a given signal these groups function as 
needed. 

Arr-Raip AND Fire Dritis.—Fire and air- 
raid wardens (students) have been elected from 
each class, for each period of the day. In case 
of an alarm the student warden leaves the room 
first followed by the class group and last, the 
teacher. Rehearsals have been held every hour 
of the day for both air-raid and fire maneuvers. 
Sound signals and procedure were demonstrated 
before the student body in assembly to insure 
their thorough understanding before drills were 
attempted. 

Frre Squap.—A group of boys was organ- 
ized, assigned to location and given instruction 
in the operation of fire extinguishers. These 
boys meet at a designated place outside the 
building following fire evacuation and stand by 
ready to assist the city fire department in locat- 
ing the fire and directing them to fire-fighting 
facilities in the building. 

RescuE Squap.—This squad consists of six- 
teen boys divided into groups of four with a 
leader designated for each group. In case of 
an alarm the members of the squad report at a 
designated point to take over the duties of 
demolition and clearance. Appropriate tools 
and equipment are available for their use. 

First Arp Station.—Our first aid station is 
one fully equipped and approved by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Six women and nine men are 
certified as Red Cross “first aiders.” 

INFORMATION AND MESSENGER SERVICE.— 
Upon an emergency call the information booth 
is immediately established near the front en- 
trance. All squads are required to make periodic 
reports to this booth so that the clearance and 
interchange of information may be conducted 
here. Student receptionists, runners, and bicycle 
messengers are on hand to carry out such 
services as required. 

Motor Corps,—At least six passenger cars, 
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Tor Picrure.—Demonstration of artificial respiration and ban- 
daging by first air unit 


Center Picrure.—Messenger and information service 
Lower Picture.—Chief of police instructing traffic squad 











one bus (52 passengers) and at least 
one truck are available at a moment’s 
notice. Reliable drivers and student 
helpers have been secured. 

Outsive TRaAFFIc.—The traffic con- 
trol problem is somewhat serious since 
we have seven building entrances, and 
two heavily traveled highways pass our 
building. A traffic squad has been se- 
lected and along with the city police 
department has planned an effective 
patrol. All students on the squad have 
agreed to take their assigned positions 
equipped with whistle, flashlights, and 
flares for night service. 

ScHooL EquipMENT SERVICE.—This 
squad looks after the repair and main- 
tenance of alarm equipment, water sup- 
ply and tap installation for use in case 
of fire, assembling of fire-fighting and 
rescue equipment. Control of gas and 
water mains and control of furnace fire 
and steam lines are also taken care of 
by this squad. 

Pus.icity.—The Defense Commit- 
tee of the high school has met numerous 
times with the faculty and student 
groups and community committees 
with the view of organizing our own 
activities and assaying our facilities for 
local service. A questionnaire compiled 
for use in this survey includes the can- 
vass and recording of facts and items 
that have anticipated value and need 
by any and all committees connected 
with the civilian defense program. 
When arrangements for the survey 
were complete, the community direc- 
tors informed their respective commu- 
nities of the undertaking, its impor- 
tance, and the urgency of a co-opera- 
tive response on the part of every 
householder in order to make the sur- 
vey reliable and of utmost value. Pub- 


licity has been largely a faculty effort 
on ways and means of directing instruc- 
tion and training of the school popula- 
tion for orderly participation in and 
efficient carrying out of our own pro- 
gram. Much attention has been given 
to rehearsals of squads in their assigned 
duties and drills of the entire school 
body in air-raid and fire maneuvers, so 
that order and precision will result, if 


and when an emergency occurs. The 
presentation of information and pro- 
cedure in the weekly assembly pro- 
grams and in the official school paper 
has been one phase of our publicity. 
Morate.—The Morale Officer has 
the task of assembling the work of the 
other departments into a form so that 
their purposes can be graphically pre- 
sented to the student body. Weekly 
(Continued on page 222) 


Asove: Top Picture.—Arts and crafts 
club making posters for morale division 


Lower Picture.—Sale of 


stamps 


defense 


Lert Picrure.—Sewing and knitting 
for the Red Cross 
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Britain Warns the 
United States 


Keep schools and other youth serving agencies open to 
prevent juvenile delinquency, social workers urge. Avoid 
family breakups, keep youngsters out of industry, and 
limit amount of cash paid them, they tell Americans. 


By WILLIAM H. STONEMAN* 


i United States, in the estimate 
of British experts, can prevent the in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency in war- 
time if it can profit by several grim 
lessons learned by wartime England. 
American youth probably will not 
be faced by the temptations of the 
blackout—bombed stores and houses. 
Night after night and month after 
month of shelter life, with all its sordid 
results, probably will not be necessary. 
Children will not be evacuated to 
strange surroundings where emotional 
distress can ruin their equilibrium. 


Britain Lists “Don'ts” 

Those things have all gone far to 
send juvenile delinquency in Britain 
soaring. But Britain, in the confusion 
of war time, has made certain mistakes 
which have also played a part and 
which may do the same in the United 
States unless Britain’s lessons are 
learned and used. British experience 
dictates the following “don’ts” to 
Americans: 

1. Don’t close schools anywhere if 
you can help it. Don’t call up school 
teachers for service or let them enlist; 
expand instead of cutting down on nor- 
mal educational facilities. 

2. Don’t close any clubs or other 
recreation centers. Increase activities 
of such organizations as Knights of 
Columbus, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and 
of all settlements and playgrounds. A 
good Boy Scout or Y.M.C.A. leader or 
a good playground supervisor can do 
more for his country by sticking to his 
job than by trying to learn to fire a 
rifle. 

3. Avoid the breakup of families by 


*Special cable from London, February 3 to the 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. Copyright 
1942, the Chicago Daily News, Inc. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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conscripting fathers for 

military service or moth- 

ers for industry. If it 

is necessary to conscript 

them or to allow them 

to enlist, be sure that 

every child has some re- 

sponsible relative or friend to care for 
him. 

4. Don’t throw an army of young- 
sters into industry any old way, and 
limit the amount of cash paid to young 
people employed in industry. 


Reasons for Delinquency 

Much of Britain’s rise in juvenile 
crime and delinquency has been due 
to the disruption of school life and re- 
sulting “officially sanctioned truancy.” 
Even where schools have continued to 
operate in safe areas systems have 
been disorganized by calling up ca- 
pable teachers for active service. 

It is natural for the more red-blood- 
ed type of teacher to try to enlist and 
in this country he was allowed to do 
so. It was a sad mistake and one for 
which this country will pay for a gen- 
eration. 

British youths depend to a large ex- 
tent upon voluntary clubs where 
youngsters who work can find whole- 
some recreation in the evenings. Be- 
cause nobody in the government had 
worked the thing out beforehand, the 
government at the war’s outbreak sud- 
denly embarked on the wholesale and 
disastrous policy of commandeering 
club premises and calling up, or enlist- 
ing, the people who had been respon- 
sible for running them. The result is 
that hundreds of those clubs have gone 
completely out of action and that 
thousands of children who depended 
upon them for recreation have had to 
find it in other ways. 
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Must Command Respect 

Another result, which is still not 
realized fully by many people, is that 
clubs and organizations which are 
still running are largely staffed either 
by physical misfits or pacifists. Some 
of the latter are doing splendid work 
and encouraging those under their su- 
pervision to co-operate in cadet units 
organized by the government. But 
most of them are not exactly the type 
to command the respect and co-opera- 
tion of wartime children. 

The result is that thousands of chil- 
dren, who should be granted proper 
recreational facilities, have been turned 
out onto the streets. 

This situation is now being corrected 
by the development of a great system 
of youth centers throughout the coun- 
try. Yet everybody admits that the 
situation should not ever have arisen 
and that it certainly could be prevent- 
ed from arising in the United States. 


“Broken Homes” to Blame 
It is estimated that 75 percent of 
all British juvenile delinquents come 
from “broken homes,” and one of 
Britain’s greatest difficulties in deal- 
ing with the youth problem has been 
created by the breaking up of homes 
through conscription of parents. 
Without knowing the statistics, 
British social workers believe that a 
sensible apportionment of fighting 
duties to people without family respon- 
sibilities in the United States, would 
(Continued on page 224) 
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Teacher 


Ethics 


and Professionalization 


A TRADE aims primarily at per- 
sonal gain; a profession at the exercise 
of powers beneficial to mankind,” said 
George Herbert Palmer several decades 
ago. This was the one criterion which 
that great teacher listed as governing 
a profession. 

Every professional code has as its 
basis this ethical aim which might be 
variously phrased as “service to hu- 
manity” or perhaps just “applying the 
Golden Rule.” Insofar as this criterion 
governs, teaching is as much a profes- 
sion as is any occupation or vocation. 

Teacher ethics and professional re- 
sponsibility are one and the same. It 
is the responsibility of the teaching 
profession “to promote the general 
welfare,” and codes of ethics for teach- 
ers are the statements of standards of 
conduct which groups within the pro- 
fession have formulated for the guid- 
ance of their members. 


Growth of Ethical Codes 


Ethics has been defined as the sci- 
ence of human conduct. It is older than 
the teaching profession, or than any 
profession; but the writing of ethics 
into set rules of conduct is a much more 
recent development. 

The first state teachers association 
was organized in 1842, but not until 
the Georgia State Education Associa- 
tion adopted its code in 1896 did an 
official state code of ethics for teachers 
come into being. Ten years passed 
before the second state, California, 
adopted a code; and another four years 
before the third, Alabama, adopted its 
code. 

In 1924 the National Education 
Association appointed a committee on 
ethics, and in 1929 the code recom- 
mended in the report of the committee 
was officially approved. This was re- 
vised at the Boston convention in July, 
1941. Today thirty-seven states have 
adopted codes. Many of them have 
merely adopted the code of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Others 
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prefer the codes prepared by their own 
state committees. 


Why Teacher Codes? 

Prospective teachers should be ac- 
quainted with the ideals and standards 
of the profession. Those already with- 
in the ranks need definitely formulated 
principles as an ideal toward which to 
strive. 

In the words of Franklin D. Jones, 
“The ideals of men best project them- 
selves into reality when crystallized in 
written documents. In every line of 
human activity a written expression of 
that which is best for the common good 
becomes a strong force for progress.” 
The National Education Association, 
in 1931, after a study of teachers’ 
codes, summarized: “The general con- 
viction has spread that the adoption of 
definite standards of practice is mutu- 
ally beneficial to the vocations con- 
cerned and to society as a whole.” 

Leaders strive to nurture higher 
principles of conduct in both in-service 
and in-training groups in the belief 
that increased influence and prestige of 
the group will work toward the general 
welfare. 


How Teacher Codes Are Organized 

As explained in the National Educa- 
tion Association code: “The term 
‘teacher’ as used in this code shall in- 
clude all persons directly engaged in 
educational work, whether in a teach- 
ing, an administrative, or a supervisory 
capacity.” From the first day that a 
teacher begins his work, whether in a 
remote one-room school or a college 
classroom, he is faced with four re- 
sponsibilities of tremendous impor- 
tance: his responsibility to himself, his 
responsibility to his students, his re- 
sponsibility to his profession, and his 
responsibility to the public. All of 
these are closely allied, even interde- 
pendent, and it is with these responsi- 
bilities that teachers’ codes of ethics 
are concerned. Indeed, it is from needs 


tHeermance, Edgar L. Codes of Ethics, 1924. 
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By CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 
Director of Field Service 
National Education Association 


in discharging these responsibilities 
that codes very naturally arose. 

From a study of all the teachers’ 
codes available, the following summary 
of standards is taken:* 

I, RESPONSIBILITY TO HIMsELF.— 


1. The teacher should be a person of 
high moral character. 

2. The teacher should in his personal 
habits so conduct himself that no reproach 
may be brought against him or his profes- 
sion. 

II. RESPONSIBILITY TO His Srv- 
DENTS.— 


1. The teacher should recognize that the 
welfare of the child is the principal obli- 
gation of his profession. 

2. The teacher should respect the indi- 
viduality of each pupil and should train 
it according to its requirements. 

3. The teacher should deal justly and 
impartially with every child. 

4. The teacher should be sympathetic 
and courteous toward his pupils. 

5. The teacher should hold inviolate all 
confidential information concerning his pu- 
pils. 

6. The teacher should refrain from im- 
posing his religious or political views upon 
his pupils. 

III. Responsrisrtity To His Prores- 
SION.— 


1. The teacher should manifest genuine 
pride in the teaching profession. 

2. The teacher should support and as- 
sist in raising the standards of entrance 
to the profession. 

3. The teacher should be a progressive 
student of education. 

4. The teacher should co-operate active- 
ly with local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations. 

5. The teacher should work actively for 
such economic and social conditions as will 
permit the profession to render the best 
possible service. 

6. The teacher should assist in develop- 
ing and carrying out the policies of the 
school system. 

7. Wherever possible, the teacher should 
uphold and assist his associates, both in- 
side and outside the school system. 

8. The teacher should report to the 
proper authorities corrupt or dishonorable 
practices known to exist in the profession. 


IV. RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PUBLIC.— 
1. The teacher should in his social re- 
lationships so conduct himself that no re- 
proach may be brought against him or his 
profession. 


and condensed from a study made by 


*Rearran: 
the Research Division of the National Education As- 


sociation. 
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2. The teacher should maintain co-oper- 

ative relations with parents. 

3. The teacher should participate active- 

ly in the life of the community. 
What Is the Teacher's Community? 

Teaching, the broadest in scope of 
all the professions, might always legiti- 
mately have asked the question, “What 
is the teacher’s community?” But to- 
day that query is more timely than ever 
before, for day-to-day events are bring- 
ing home to teachers the absolute 
necessity of being a part of the world 
in which they live and work. No longer 
can teachers be content to prepare 
children for life in their own city or 
county or their state or region, or even 
for life in this country. It makes no 
difference where they live in America, 
the impact of happenings in the most 
remote part of the world affects the 
work they do here. 


Weaknesses in Teachers’ Codes 

While the conclusion is still accepted 
that group approval is a strong com- 
pulsion and the mere adoption of a 
statement of principles is worth while, 
later students in the field of profes- 
sional ethics are less sanguine about 
the value of such statements when 
unaccompanied by any means of en- 
forcement; and the truth is that few 
of the codes prepared by educators are, 
strictly speaking, real codes since most 
of them make no provision for enforce- 
ment. Only six of the state codes— 
Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania— 
provide for enforcement by commis- 
sions. 

Back in 1931, the National Educa- 
tion Association suggested three condi- 
tions which govern the effectiveness of 
any code: 

1. The code must be stated clearly and 
specifically. 

2. It must be widely disseminated and 
thoroughly understood. 


3. It must be accompanied by means of 
enforcement. 

Said George Gailey Chambers in 
1922: 

Of course, the mere formulation of codes 
of ethics will not accomplish much unless 
there is in some way implanted in every new 
teacher a sense of individual responsibility 
for maintaining good professional standards. 
This is the task of state departments of edu- 
cation, of superintendents of schools, and es- 
pecially of the faculties of teacher training 
schools, 

The revised code adopted by the 
National Education Association in 
1941 provides for a national Commis- 
sion on Professional Ethics whose 
duties shall be: (1) to study and take 
appropriate action on such violation of 
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the code as may be referred to it; (2) 
to publicize the code and promote its 
use in institutions for the preparation 
of teachers; and (3) to recommend 
needed modification., 


Fields of Work 

I. Closely allied with teachers’ 
ethics, and devoted to a survey of pro- 
fessional problems, are Institutes on 
Professional Relations. These have 
been held during the summer sessions 
of the past four years at widely scat- 
tered colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. Many of the 
140 Institutes organized from 1938- 
1941 had as co-operating agencies: the 
teacher-education institution at which 
the conference was held; the state edu- 
cation association; the state depart- 
ment of education; the state congress 
of parents and teachers; and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Participation in these conferences in 
Illinois, which involves both manifes- 
tation of interest and co-operation in 
their organization, would help to make 
clear to teachers the great need of 
learning to function effectively with 
their profession as well as with the 
public. 

II. These conferences have set up a 
yardstick for measuring a profession 
and have sought to find wherein the 
teaching profession falls short. The 
criteria offered at the first of the Insti- 
tutes in 1938 have been widely used: 

A profession.— 


1. Involves activities essentially intel- 
lectual. 

2. Commands a body of specialized 
knowledge. 

3. Requires extended professional prep- 
aration. 

4. Demands continuous in-service learn- 
ing. 

5. Affords a life career and permanent 
membership. 

6. Sets up its own standards. 

7. Exalts service above personal gain. 

8. Has a strong, closely knit profession- 
al organization. 

Such a yardstick might well be set 
up by teachers’ groups throughout the 
state, with a penetrating study of the 
problems involved in meeting such 
criteria. 

THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

I. Is it ethical 

1. To use teaching as a stepping stone 
to another profession or vocation? 

2. To belittle the vocation of teaching 
even indirectly in conversations with stu- 
dents or others? 

3. To fail to participate in activities for 
community betterment? 

4. To accept the benefits of teachers’ 
organizations without contributing to them 
or actively participating in them? 
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II. Would it clarify your own thinking to 
set down’ your beliefs and principles in a code 
of your own? 

Ill. Has a profession, or civilization it- 
self, reached a state where it is advisable to 
leave the formulation of ethical codes in the 
hands of individuals? 

IV. Would it be advisable for all state 
and local teachers’ associations to adopt the 
National Education Association code, or is 
it better for each association to develop its 
own code? 

V. How far should your area of service 
extend, and what are the means of so ex- 
tending it? 


THINGS TO READ 


Parmer, Georce Hersert. The Ideal 
Teacher. (Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1910.) 32 pages. Price, 
$0.80. 

Heermance, Epcar L. Codes of Ethics. 
(New Haven, Connecticut: 241 Lawrence 
Street, 1924.) 225 pages. Price, $4.00. 

Nationat Epvucation Association, Re- 
SEARCH Drtvision. Ethics in the Teaching 
Profession. (Washington, D.C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 1940.) 
Mimeographed. 23 pages. Price, $0.15. 

Nattonat Epucation Association. Ethics 
in the Teaching Profession. (Washington, 
D.C., The Association, as above, 1931.) Re- 
search Bulletin IX, No. 1. 89 pages. Out of 
print. See copy in your library. 

MisstssirpP1 Epucation Association Coun- 
cit On Proressionat Retations. Ethics in 
the Teaching Profession. (Jackson, Missis- 
sippi: The Association, 1941.) An outline for 
teaching professional ethics to teachers-in- 
training and teachers-in-service prepared by 
a committee appointed by above council. 24 
pages. Price, $0.10. 

Martin, Tueopore D. Ethics for Teach- 
ers, the New N.E.A. Code. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Association as above, 1941.) Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet No. 135. 16 pages. 
Price, $0.01 each in orders of twenty-five or 
more. Useful for groups. 





School Finance Conference 

The N.E.A. committee on tax edu- 
cation and school finance, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, is sponsoring a conference 
on school finance in Chicago April 3 
and 4, 1942. This is one of a series 
being planned for the purpose of ob- 
taining first-hand information and de- 
veloping unity of action in the field. 
The Chicago conference is for school 
leaders of the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Great Lakes states. 





Conference on Delinquency 
“Onward with Youth to Good Citi- 
zenship in Our Present Crisis” is the 
program theme for the Eleventh An- 
nual Delinquency Prevention Confer- 
ence to be held in the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, April 20 to 22, 1942. 
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Machu Picchu, An Ancient Inca City in Peru 


The High School Discovers 


= of the Jersey Township 
High School, Jerseyville, Illinois, in the 
past two years have displayed much in- 
terest in the study of Latin-American 
history, which was added to the curri- 
culum at the request of the pupils. 

In the spring of 1940 a group of 
students studying United States his- 
tory became intensely interested in the 
problem of Pan-American relation- 
ships. They approached the teacher 
one morning after an enthusiastic con- 
ference of their own, to ask if there 
was a possibility of having a course of 
Spanish-American history added to the 
curriculum the next fall. “And,” said 
they, “we'll allow only A and B stu- 
dents in this course. Then we can really 
go to town in the subject.” 

“But,” said the teacher, “this is a 
democratic school and we shall have to 
open the course, if we have it, to all 
who are interested enough to want to 
enroll. But first of all your committee 
will have to talk to the principal and 


*This story first appeared in the Jersey County 
Democrat News and was brought to the attention of 
the editor of Inrwors Epucation through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Fran Mar! , Principal of the 
Jersey Township High ‘School. 
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see if the addition of such a course 
will be possible.” 

The committee went directly to Mr. 
Markman, the principal, who listened 
with understanding and interest to 
their request. Immediately he got in 
touch with Mr. Clevenger, high-school 
visitor for the University of Illinois, 
who replied that such a course would 
be quite acceptable if the proper teach- 
ing qualifications could be met. 

When the classes gathered in the 
fall, it was found that the enrollment 
for the Latin-American history course 
its first year was twenty-six pupils, all 
of whom began the course with the 
idea that “here is something new, some- 
thing different, and something vital.” 
The events of its history were new; the 
characters were not those about whom 
students had heard since they had been 
fifth-graders; consequently they at- 
tacked the course with zest and en- 
thusiasm. 

Furthermore they wanted to com- 
municate with young people in Latin 
America and learn directly from them, 
just how their school systems were or- 
ganized, and how their customs and 
ideals compared with ours. A num- 
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ber of students enrolled in the course 
joined the student’s branch of the Pan- 
American League and through the 
proper authorities there, they secured 
the names of the young people they 
wanted, and so the letter-writing began. 
When the Student Pan-American 
League announced that its contest for 
the year 1940-’41 would be the prepar- 
ation of booklets on the individual 
Latin-American countries, the students 
set to work with excitement, each on 
a separate country. They felt fully re- 
warded for their efforts when it was 
announced by the League that they 
had won second place in the contest; 
and for that they were asked to rep- 
resent the country of Bolivia and the 
island of Cuba at the conference to be 
held at Akron, Ohio, the latter days 
of May and the first days of June. 
Since these dates conflicted with the 
beginning of the graduation program 
of our high school, the sponsors gave 
up the idea of attending almost from 
the beginning. It was only when some 
of the students revealed that they were 
making definite plans to go on the bus 
if the school authorities would permit, 
that the trip for a larger number was 
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again considered and favorably. Four 
boys and the sponsor attended the con- 
vention. Seeing a new section of the 
country, meeting students from all 
parts of the United States, as well as 
the conference itself, proved to be de- 
cidedly worthwhile. 

And now that this year our school 
has opened its Spanish department, the 
Pan-American League is endeavoring 
to build up a library of history books 


_ from the Latin-American countries 


themselves. A check for five dollars 


Recent Economic Trends 


® THE LE.A. Research Department 

has assembled from official sources 
the following indications of recent eco- 
nomic trends. 

The cost of living index (the aver- 
age for 1935-1939 being 100) for wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in- 
creased from 98.6 in June, 1939, to 
110.5 in December, 1941, or 12.1 per- 
cent. The Chicago Sun of February 19 


quoted Secretary of Labor Perkins as 
reporting that the same cost of living 
index had climbed to 111.9 by January 
15, 1942. Thus, the war has so reduced 
the purchasing power of the dollar that 
a teacher with a salary of $1500 in 
June, 1939, could purchase only $1321 
worth of goods in January, 1942. 

By January 31, 1942, wholesale 
prices had increased 27 percent. From 
June, 1939, to January, 1942, the 
weighted index of the cash income of 
farmers rose 67 percent (average of 









' was sent to the United States Embassy 


in Chile asking in return for as many 
of their history books as that amount 
of money would buy. Eight of their 
paper-back books came. And through 
them the thirty-one students of 1941- 
42 have found that an excellent way 


Right: Plaza in San- 
tiago, Capital of Chile 


to learn exactly what Chile thinks of Below: Lapaz, Bolivia 


the United States is to read the Chil- 
ean’s own history books. As soon as it 
can the League of this school will write 
to another country and send a check 
for another set of history books. A 
United States history was sent to a 
teacher in Argentina, with the request 
that she send a histury of her country 
in exchange. She has acknowledged 
receiving the book, and promises to 
send one of theirs to this school in the 
near future. Another has been sent 
also to a teacher in Colombia. A sub- 
scription to the Sunday edition of La 
Prensa, the leading newspaper of 
Buenos Aires, has contributed much 
toward making the course of real and 
vital present-day interest. 
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1909-1914 being 100). Wage earners’ average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
were up 28 percent by the middle of December, 
1941, as compared with June, 1939. Total an- 
nual payments of dividends by 600 stocks, allo- 
cated at current rates by Moody’s, increased 
over 39 percent in the period from June, 1939, 
to January, 1942. From a dozen school dis- 
tricts reports have come to this office of cost- 
of-living bonuses to teachers of from 2 to 7 
percent of salaries and in flat sums varying 
from $25 to $120. 
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A Social Studies Organization 


in Wartime 


By ROBERT S. ELLWOOD 


Illinois State Normal University 


Wares society faces a crisis, it de- 
pends upon the flexibility of its institu- 
tions to meet the needs through their 
adapting themselves to the many new 
problems that arise. This is especially 
true in wartime. American institutions 
are today rallying to the defense of the 
American way of life. Government, 
industry, medicine, agencies of opin- 
ions—all are adapting themselves to 
total war with the Axis powers. It is 
no less true of education. 

The American public school, dedi- 
cated as it is to educating children and 
youth in the ways of democracy, is 
America’s most important agency for 
building those attitudes and under- 
standings that make democracy alive 
and vital. The schools thus constitute 
one of the bulwarks of the democratic 
way of life. Because of the mechan- 
ization of war, the basic immediate 
needs for training defense workers fall 
to the fields of science, mathematics, 
and industrial arts. Health and home 
economics also have specific and defin- 
ite parts to play. Less tangible, per- 
haps, but none the less real is the role 
that must be played by the social 
studies. To this field has been primar- 
ily entrusted the development of those 
qualities—the ideals, attitudes, loyal- 
ties, and understandings—that make 
for an intelligent, purposeful patri- 
otism. 

This trust calls for a vital, realistic 
program of social education in close 
harmony with the spirit and needs of 
the time. A positive program of action 
somewhat commensurate with the 
needs of students in a war period was 
prepared by the executive committee 
of the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies. 

+ 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 

PRESENT CRISIS 

@ IN this critical time all whose work 
it is to guide, inform, and help 

develop American youth face a grave 
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The Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies Attempts to Meet the Needs 
of Social Education in the Emergency 


responsibility. This is especially true 
of those of us who teach the social 
studies. We are proud of the manner 
in which thousands of our former stu- 
dents are responding to the needs of 
the Nation in the armed forces, at as- 
sembly lines, on the farm, and in in- 
numerable other fields of defense. If it 
has been our obligation in the past to 
help youth lay a firm foundation of 
democratic ideals and practices, it is 
now more clearly our obligation to 
assist our students in adapting these 
ideals and practices to the urgent needs 
of our times. 

Our present task calls for a two-fold 
program. The first relates to the pres- 
ent needs conditioned by our total war 
with the Axis powers. It calls for a 
clear-cut understanding of America’s 
stake in the war, of the democratic 
ideals as contrasted with those of the 
totalitarian states, and for the develop- 
ment of ways and means whereby stu- 
dents and teachers alike may actively 
assist in the defense program. 

The second phase of the program 
points to the future. What type of 
world do we want after the war is 
over? What principles should guide 
the democratic nations in “winning the 
peace?” The great problems of re- 
construction will be no less serious and 
challenging than those of the war it- 
self. It is here that a major part of 
our constructive effort must be cen- 
tered. We must pave the way for a 
sound peace that will insure a world 
that is safe for the democratic man. 

To these ends we propose the fol- 
lowing seven-point program: 


1. To teach through precept and practice . 


the democratic way of life. To help young 
people understand how our democracy has 
evolved and how its institutions work in 
the community, the state, and the Nation. 
To lead'them to comprehend the assump- 
tions upon which a democracy is based and 
to be ready, not only to fight and to die 
for the fundamentals of that way of life, 
if necessary, but to practice them, and to 
seek to realize them more truly in their daily 
lives. 

2. To deal dispassionately and calmly 
with the events of the war. To guard against 
hysteria and fright. To warn against rumor 
and “inside information” that may lead to 
unreasoned thinking and action. To main- 
tain a wholesome optimism regarding the 
ultimate outcome of the war. 


3. To encourage by example and, where 
possible, to make available participation in 
defense work suitable for youth; such as, 
work in the Junior Red Cross, the collection 
of defense materials, help with relief work, 
conservation of paper, rubber, and other 
essentials for defense, saving money and buy- 
ing defense bonds and stamps, protecting 
health, planting of “victory gardens,” and 
the conservation of food. 

4. To encourage youth to live wholesome 
normal lives: to play, to work, and to plan 
for the future, to treat the war, serious and 
upsetting as it may be, not as a normal con- 
dition of life but as a grim interlude and 
as a possible means of disciplining them- 
selves for the work and the life to come. 

5. To lay a sound basis for a clear under- 
standing of all men of good will everywhere 
and of friendship for them. At the same 
time, to seek to avoid both the provincialism 
and the sentimentalism which, in the past, 
sometimes obscured the most obvious realities 
in the field of international relations. 

6. To lay a firm foundation for the under- 
standing of international institutions and 
problems essential to a discussion of those 
factors of the world situation pointed at 
sound proposals for a lasting peace following 
the war. 

7. Lastly, as teachers, to be willing to 
re-examine our materials, methods, and 
practices in respect to what we have been 
doing; to cultivate a willingness to be real- 
istic, to match our idealism with the prosaic 
day-by-day task essential to putting these 
ideals into practice by assisting boys and 
girls in developing and acquiring those 
understandings, skills, attitudes, and behavior 
patterns that will best enable them to meet 
their problems and solve them to their own 
and society’s well- being. 


We believe that this program of so- 
cial education will contribute effective- 
ly to immediate ends without sacrific- 
ing those more permanent values 
whose continued existence depends up- 
on our victory. The teacher educates 
both for today and for tomorrow. In 
this crisis we shall strive to follow the 
injunction, “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” The war will 
pass, but the fundamental problems of 
human behavior and human aspiration 
will remain. We shall try to lead our 
students to understand and appreciate 
the present in the perspective of the 
long and arduous development of hu- 
man culture, and to analyze the pres- 
ent in that perspective and in the light 
of emerging trends. Institutions which 
we may have thought fundamental 
will be profoundly modified. We hope 
so to teach that our students will not 
confound form with spirit, but will be 
sufficiently supple—intellectually and 
emotionally—to breathe into new 
forms, more suitable to changed con- 
ditions, the best ideals of our human 
heritage. 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Faster Seals 


Ends Easter Sunday 


Through the sale of the Easter Seals 
Illinois Association for the Crippled 
finances its efforts to improve the 
condition of the State’s handicapped 


T. greet the spring the Easter Seal 
makes its annual appearance in a 
bright new dress of purple and green. 
It will be on sale until Easter Sunday, 
April 5. The seal sale provides the en- 
tire support of the Illinois Association 
for the Crippled, the one citizens organ- 
ization in Illinois whose object it is to 
co-ordinate aid to handicapped persons 
wherever they may be in the State. 

The association’s efforts for the han- 
dicapped might be compared with the 
architect’s work on a house. Carpen- 
ters, plumbers, bricklayers, laborers, 
are prepared each to do his share in the 
building. It is the architect who draws 
the plan to indicate where and to what 
extent their services are needed, and 
to direct their work toward an orderly 
end, so that the house will have doors, 
windows, heating plant, roof, and other 
essential parts. He also sees to it that 
the building constructed meets the par- 
ticular needs of its owners. 

In a somewhat similar manner the 
Illinois Association for the Crippled 
functions in its field. Other organiza- 
tions and individuals are ready to pro- 
vide medical or surgical care, home 
nursing, education. Many are willing 
to buy appliances, to finance transpor- 
tation. Trained educators and thera- 
pists are available, vocational experts 
are prepared for guidance. Even the 
ultimate end of training, employment, 
is available to many of the handi- 
capped. It is the association’s object 
to organize the services of all into a 
structure that will meet the life-long 
needs of every physically handicapped 
person in the State. 

The problem is somewhat compli- 
cated by the fact that certain of the 
services available are restricted by law 
in such manner as to reduce their value. 
Imagine the problem an architect 
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would face whose glaziers could not put 
glass into houses with fewer than ten 
rooms. Then all the little houses would 
have to do without. A similar situation 
exists in education for the handicapped, 
since certain children are excluded by 
law from special classes, although or- 
dinary schools do not meet their phys- 
ical needs. 

And suppose our architect could get 
no roof. A parallel situation exists in 
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OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT 
1942 EASTER SEAL CAMPAIGN 


IN OUR determination to achieve a 
national victory many of our old habits 
and customs will go by the board. The 
demand from every side for funds is 
going to make for pretty slim pocket- 
books. Not so slim, however, that a 
bit of digging won’t bring some funds 
for Easter Seals. 

The Easter Seal campaign provides 
the finances for the work of the Illinois 
Association for the Crippled, a state- 
wide citizens organization devoted to 
improving the conditions of the handi- 
capped. 

Educators and school children in 
Illinois have contributed an important 
share of the support of the association 
through generous response to the 
Easter Seal campaign. 

We must take care that our handi- 
capped children are not overlooked 
during these trying war days. Many 
who have aided them in the past will 
forget them in the excitement of war 
work. 

We in the schools, who are closest to 
the handicapped children of the State, 
can counteract this tendency to forget 
by giving the Easter Seal campaign all- 
out co-operation. The social and eco- 
nomic values of such organizations as 
the Illinois Association for the Crippled 
increase in times of stress. Our as- 
sistance to them should increase in 
equal measure. 

JOHN A. WIELAND, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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the structure of care for the crippled. 
Children receive medical care, educa- 
tion, vocational training—everything 
to prepare them for a job. Then they 
are set adrift. Employment is the roof 
of the house. Without adequate serv- 
ice to fit the handicapped person into 
a job that he can do, all that goes be- 
fore is of little value. 

It would be foolishness to spend 
$10,000 to repair an old house, when 
a new one, bigger and better in every 
way, could be produced for $8,000. It 
is just as foolish to try to educate and 
support a handicapped person when 
his handicap might be removed or re- 
duced to fit him for a normal life. To 
make a new man in this case would 
cost less than to fit the old for more 
limited service to the community. 

The architect would prevent the first 
mistake; the association hopes to 
awaken its client, the public, to the 
social and economic benefits when the 
second is avoided. 

To co-ordinate present services and 
stimulate new ones in order that 
the handicapped may be adequately 
served, is the work of the association. 
The educational phase of this program 
is in complete accord with the objec- 
tives of educators who accept their re- 
sponsibility for turning out good and 
useful citizens, handicapped or not. 
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Voting Records on School Bill 


A voting record of the legislators 
during the Sixty-Second General As- 
sembly is presented herewith. A voting 
record does not portray the full pic- 
ture of a legislator’s attitude toward 
an action upon legislation. A legislator 
may attack a measure in committee 
and on the floor and yet vote for the 
bill on third roll call. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the roll call survey pre- 
sents a reasonable picture of a legisla- 
tor’s attitude toward legislation. 

“F” indicates “Favorable” and “U” 
indicates “Unfavorable” voting as 
judged by the program of educational 
legislation advanced by the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association. “NV” indicates 
that the legislator was not voting. The 
legislator “not voting” may have been 
absent on account of illness or as in a 
few instances, death. 

The roll calls presented are selected 
as being the most important and signi- 
ficant of many roll calls in respect to 
educational legislation. A description 
of the bills referred to follows. 


House Bills 

181, Upchurch and Allison. Minimum wage 
bill providing for a minimum teacher’s wage 
of $100 per month. Three successive roll calls 
were held on the bill in the House. Defeated 
in House. 

250*, O’Neill. Amends school Transporta- 
tion Act to permit interdistrict transportation 
contracts and to authorize non-high school 
district boards of education to provide trans- 
portation. 

251*, O’Neill. Provides for county school 
survey committees. 

256*, Sprague. Sets aside 1234 cents of 
building fund in any case to cover building 
maintenance and operations costs and allows 
by additional referendum an educational rate 
of $1.80 for grades 1 to 8 and of $2.80 for 
grades 1 to 12 inclusive. 

261*, Topping, Edwards, and McGaughey. 
Provides a commission to codify the school 
law and appropriates $12,500 for the purpose. 

376*, O'Neill. Establishes a rate of $1.00 
without referendum for non-high school dis- 
tricts. 

392*, Collins and Garman. Requires higher 
standards of teacher certification. 

402°, Hunter and Hunter. Provides unit 
districts with an educational rate of $1.75 and 
a building rate of 50 cents. 

633*, Wood and McGaughey. Extends 
State matching of teachers’ retirement con- 

*Signed by Governor; °Vetoed by Governor. 


By IRVING F, PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Ass'n 


tributions to age sixty-five; also includes reg- 
istered public health school nurses and certain 
State institution teachers within the system. 

634*, Bruer and Edwards. Requires at 
least $1,000,000 assessed valuation and popu- 
lation of 1500 for new high-school districts. 

647*, Green, Hugh. Appropriation for spe- 
cial education. 

660*, Van der Vries. The education of the 
near-deaf and deaf, raising maximum for ex- 
cess costs from $110 to $225 per pupil. 

701*, Garman, et al. New retirement sys- 
tem for teachers college and university facul- 
ties. 

724°, O’Neill and Gibbs. Crippled chil- 
dren’s bill providing new supervisory and 
claim procedure, and including the cardiacs. 


Senate Bills 


8*, Ward. Chicago schools “pegged” levy. 

134*, Thompson and Howell. Appropria- 
tion to State School Fund. 

135*, Thompson and Howell. State School 
Fund distribution. 

193*, Crisenberry. Combined tenure bill. 

436*, Lee, John, Chicago retirement 
levy increase. 

460*, Gunning. Transportation appropria- 
tion. 

491*, Peters. Amended University of Illi- 
nois appropriation. 

634*, Gunning. Regular Normal School 
appropriation. 





HOUSE BILLS 


SENATE BILLS 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


an 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


opments in the IEA 


i 





I)... DAVE: 


You may have forgotten it, but 
about three years ago I wrote to you 
stating that it was then my belief that 
one of the finest things the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association could do for its 
membership would be to create a 
Teacher Welfare Committee. 


State-wide Committee 

I remember that I suggested then a 
state-wide committee of eighteen mem- 
bers, each of whom was to be well 
versed in a certain area of teacher wel- 


fare work. I suggested also that there | 


might be six subcommittees of three 
members each, the members of each 


subcommittee representing respectively | 
the northern, central, and southern sec- | 


tions of the State. 


I am pleased to state that such a 


committee has now been formed, with 


Dr. John W. Carrington of Normal | 
Dr. Car- | 


University as its chairman. 
rington is well qualified by experience 


and service to head this important com- | 


mittee. 


Welfare Problems 


The creation of the committee is | 


most timely. I fear that the months 
and years ahead will present many 
problems in the realm of teacher wel- 
fare. There is already the problem of 
teacher salaries to consider. This in- 
volves the consideration of salary 
schedules, minimum wage, etc. Teacher 
contracts constitute a major item of 
interest and concern at this time, be- 
cause of the advent of teacher tenure 
and continuing contracts. Some tenure 
problems already have been called to 
our attention. The growing scarcity 
of teachers involves consideration of 
the problems of teacher placement and 
teacher certification. There is the 
great question of social security or 
State teacher retirement system. Can 
teachers benefit by further participa- 
tion in credit unions, group insurance, 
and co-operative ventures of various 
types? Our Teacher Welfare Commit- 
tee is called upon to consider these and 
other important questions. 
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eral committee and its subcommittees ANcE.—The Credit Union and Group 
and the work they have outlined for Insurance Committee, with C. Emery 


themselves to date. 


Sallstrom, Query, ¢ as chairman, and 























on America’s Highways to Victory! 


Greyhound is carrying on two jobs as its part 
in America’s war effort—serving both the 
armed forces and the civilian army. Selectees 
are starting off to military life by Super- 
Coach—and returning home on leave as full- 


fledged soldiers the same way. Special troop 
movements, too, are being made by bus. 


On the civilian front, Greyhound is moving 
workers wherever new war jobs call them— 
getting farmers to market, teachers and stu- 
dents to school—making travel for business or 
needed recreation possible for all—saving car- 
wear and money for individuals—saving pre- 
cious fuel, rubber and metals for the nation! 


GREYHOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


hows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps and bases 





Just yA a raphed in full colors—fit for f 





formation on military insignia, rank of 


Ss 
of officers ond men. For your free copy, mail this coupon to 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, [2th & Wabash, Chicago, Iilinols. 
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Eugene Youngert, Oak Park, and 
David McIntosh, Carbondale, as mem- 
bers, has to date elected to compile a 
list of teacher speakers for the advance- 
ment of credit unions, to investigate 
mutual automobile insurance plans, to 
investigate mutual health insurance 
plans, to survey hospitalization. plans 
and explore group health and life in- 
surance possibilities. 

TEACHER TENURE, CONTRACTS, AND 
Etuics.—The Teacher Tenure, Con- 
tracts, and Ethics Committee, with 
Don Walter, River Forest, as chair- 
man, Zella Mobley, Opdyke, and Ray 


Graham, Springfield, as members, plans 
to assist in clearing misunderstandings 
regarding. teacher tenure, to work 
toward the use of equitable and legal 
standardized teacher contracts, to 
check and evaluate teacher dismissals 
under tenure, and to promote teacher 
ethics and respect for the code of teach- 
er ethics. 

Mutua Benerit.— The Mutual 
Benefit Committee, with Florence 
Wolfe, Joliet, as chairman, Paul Small- 
wood, - Decatur, and Roy Wilson, 
Charleston, as members, will endeavor 
to effect economies in state-wide lec- 





FOR PARENTS and TEACHERS 
_.. for You Entrusted with the Responsibility of Young America 


comfort — AND YOU'LL FEEL 
BETTER FAST! 


Now as never before, you need all 
your energy and patience to meet 
the new problems in child guidance. 
Now more than ever, children need 
to feel the security of your love, in- 
terest and devotion. Be wise— guard 
against situations that might result 
in one unnecessary sharp answer or 
impatient response directed toward 
the children in your care. Be espe- 
cially watchful when you re not feel- 
ing your best— when a cold, a head- 
ache or an upset stomach puts your 
disposition all on edge. That's when 
you need a helping hand. Call on 
Alka-Seltzer for fast and effective 
relief in the misery of these common 
everyday ailments. You'll find real 


Just drop one or two of these con- 
venient white tablets in a glass of 
water—let it sparkle a few seconds 
—then drink it down and see how 
soon your distress eases up. You'll 
agree that Alka-Seltzer is a true 
helping hand, in the home or in the 
schoolroom. Keep a package handy 
all the time . . . in your home...in 
your desk ... or your purse. And if, 
when you are out riding or shop- 
ping, a headache, acid indigestion, 
or cold distress catches up with you 
— by all means stop in at the near- 
est drug store soda fountain and ask 
for a glass of sparkling, refreshing 
Alka-Seltzer. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


C@\AT ALL DRUG STORES 
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ture service by co-ordinating Divisional 
speakers’ programs, will arrange vaca- 
tion and educational tours at minimum 
expense, consider the establishment of 
teacher placement service for members 
of the association, and consider teacher 
co-operatives in particular areas. 

SALARY SCHEDULES, MINIMUM 
Wace, ANp RETIREMENT.—The Com- 
mittee on Salary Schedules, Minimum 
Wage, and Retirement, with Marvin 
Sowers, Macomb, as chairman, E. L. 
Nygaard, Kenilworth, and Walter 
Whitlock, East St. Louis, as members, 
in connection with its minimum wage 
effort will make studies regarding sal- 
aries, cost of living, and cost of con- 
tinued professional growth. A public 
relations program and the drafting of 
bills is to be a second phase of this 
effort. Promotions, and the effect of 
increased living costs will be considered 
in relation to salary schedules. In con- 
nection with retirement the committee 
will consider amendments to the exist- 
ing Act, relative values of retirement 
and social security, and will produce 
printed materials, and reports. The 
committee plans also to encourage 
teacher associations to promote the 
causes listed and the program of teach- 
er welfare generally. 

Equat Opportunity.—The Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity, with 
Hester Burbridge, Jacksonville, as 
chairman, Turner Chandler, Chicago, 
and Bess Hale, Peoria, as members, 
would consider the fusion of merit and 
salary schedule systems, would ask the 
Governor to include an educator on the 
State Defense Board, and would rec- 
ommend the selection of persons for 
official position in professional organi- 
zations on the basis of merit. This 
subcommittee plans to consider equal 
opportunity as viewed from a racial 
viewpoint, make studies regarding the 
circumvention of merit systems, con- 
sider marriage as it affects the employ- 
ment status of women teachers, con- 
sider salary differentials based upon 
sex only, study regional differences as 
they affect equal opportunity, and 
study salary levels in relation to grades 
taught. 

EDUCATIONAL TRENDS, PROFESSION- 
ALIZATION, AND DEMOCRATIC PRAC- 
TICEs.—The Committee on Educa- 
tional Trends, Professionalization, and 
Democratic Practices recommends the 
fusion of the N.Y.A. and C.C.C. work 
with the public schools, the establish- 
ment of area trade schools, the promo- 
tion of adult education, the promotion 
of hemisphere solidarity through pro- 
per school activities; the promotion of 
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good health programs, the advance of 
guidance programs and the defense of 
education against scurrilous, unwar- 
ranted “taxpayers” organization at- 
tacks. 

The committee would avoid the 
lowering of professional standards to 
meet emergency needs, would prompt 
a united professional effort in behalf of 
education, would protect the good 
offerings of schools, would promote the 
Future Teachers of America and all- 
inclusive membership in the local unit, 
the Division, the I.E.A., and the 
N.E.A., and would make carefui study 
of the new four-year courses for teacher 





Family Teaching the Ways of Democracy ?”; 
Everett R. Clinchy, chairman, National Con- 
ference on Christians and Jews, New York, 
“One Nation Indivisible.” 

Four seminars have been planned for 
the morning session on Thursday. Top- 
ics and discussion leaders and chair- 
men for the seminars are as follows: 


“What Can the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion Do in Promoting Better Home and Fam- 
ily Living ?”—Leader, Mrs. Logan G. Hughes, 
Indianapolis, regional vice-president, N.C. 
P.T.; presiding, Mrs. W. E. Matherly. 

“Is Education Meeting Present Day 
Needs ?”——Leader, Dr. James M. Wood, presi- 
dent, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; 
presiding, Mrs. Elias Freudenheim. 


“How Can a Community Survey Be Used 
as a Basis for Understanding Community 
Problems and Undertaking a Program for 
Community Betterment ?”—Leader, Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Todd, department of sociology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston; presid- 
ing, Mrs. Charles W. Balch. 


“Parent-Teacher Objects and Policies.”— 
Leader, Mrs. William Kletzer, national presi- 
dent; presiding, Mrs. F. Russell Lyon, presi- 
dent, Illinois Congress. 

Conferences on the work of the many 
organization and project committees 
will occupy Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons under the leadership of the 
chairmen of the committees. 





training in Illinois. 

Sam Sullivan, West Frankfort, is the 
chairman of this committee. His co- 
workers are Lewis Williams, Urbana, 
and Helen Messenger, DeKalb. 


Possibilities of Achievement 

I’m sure that you will agree with 
me, Dave, that there are tremendous 
possibilities of achievement for our 
general Committee on Teacher Welfare. 

The circumstances of our times are 
such that problems of teacher welfare 
will come rapidly to the front. It is 
our sincere hope and belief that the 
new state-wide committee will respond 
well to the challenge and be of real 
service to our members. 

I would appreciate receiving your re- 
actions to the outlined program of ac- 
tivity of this committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv. 


State Parent-Teacher Meet 


®@ RECOGNIZING that “the strength 

of a nation, especially a republican 
nation, is in the intelligent and well- 
ordered homes of the people,” the pro- 
gram for the forty-third annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, which will be held 
in Chicago, April 21, 22, and 23, will 
center on the theme “Worthy Homes 
—America’s Strength.” 

This theme will be the keynote for 
the address by Mrs. William Kletzer, 
Portland, Oregon, president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, at 
the opening session of the convention. 

Other speakers at general sessions 
are as follows: 

Miss Maria Leonard, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, “The Profession of Parent- 
hood”; Mrs, F. Russell Lyon, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Congress, “Every Home a 
Worthy Home”; Ernest G. Osborne, assistant 


professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, “Is the 
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Weove a cash loan help you this 
month? You can get a Household loan 
to tide yourself over at reasonable cost. 
Su dog borrow $50. The charges on 
a repaid in six monthly instal- 
ments or'3 $9.09 each come to only $4.54. 


HOW YOU CAN GET A *50 LOAN 
AT A TOTAL COST OF *434 


Or, if you wish smaller payments, you may 
repay in twelve instalments of $4.88 each. 


Borrow on your note 


You may apply for any amount shown in 
the table. You need no endorsers or guar- 





antors because you borrow on 


FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED ol simple promise to repay. 





e do not question friends 
or school authorities about 





18 your credit. You get your loan 


*. esnte 








simply and privately. 
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CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
6 at _ 12 } 4 15 “ 
$ 25 $4.54 | $ 2.44 
50 9.09 4.88 
75 13.63 7.33 | $ 6.07 
100 18.18 4 9.77 8.10 
125 22.72 12.21 10.12 
150 27.26 14.65 12.14 
200 36.29 19.48 16.14 
250 45.28 24.27 20.09 
300 54.25 29.04 24.02 





Please apply for your loan 
at the nearest Household Fi- 
nance office. Or send the cou- 


$ 5.24 n for full information about 
6.99 rrowing by mail. 
B Household booklets used 
‘ astexts . 
13.92 To help families stretch their 
4 dollars Household publishes a 


series of practical booklets on 








WA.. ILL 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 
month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 

than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 


money management and bet- 
ter buymanship. Leading 
schools and colleges use these 
publications in their home eco- 
nomics classes. Ask for sample 
copies. 








PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Cuicaco—2nd F1., CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., 
253 Conway Bidg., Lincoln Bidg., 
111 W. Wast Phone: 5114 
Ph.: Franklin 1082 

ALTON—7th Floor, Voitiscos Betting 
First Nat. Bank 5277 
Bidg., Phone: 


AurRoRA—Suite 507, east Sr. Louts—2nd 


Aurora Nat. Bank 338 Missouri 

Bidg., Ph.: Aurora 8445 Ave., Ph.: East 6738 
BLOOMINGTON—5th FREEPORT—3rd F1., 

FL, les Bank State Bank Bidg., 

Bidg., : 4765 Phone: Main 139 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiati 


— 4 . 
ESTABLISHED 1678 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


Gane ot G { Galesburg Bi Bldg RpScote Bide -™ 
ol ” 

Phone: 6226 Main Phone: Main 930 
JotretT—3rd oss SPRINCFIELD--Rm. 
Rialto Theater 1004, 10th Floor, 

Bidg., Phone: 6184 Myers Building, 
sy cn 

1 ve. 

Phone: Moline 1464 Wepepean—SndP i. 
Pgor1a—3rd Floor, St., Wa State 
Lehmann Bidg., Bank Building 

Phone: 4-517 Phone: Ont. 7110 

can be pleted by mail. 
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rs not. You never know 
when this informa- | Address. . 


If immediate | City..... 
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(See addresses above—ma: nearest office) 
Please mail me rect gpl sehen. “How to Get a Teacher 
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Portrait of a Hero 


EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 


He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 


In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 


For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
1.E.-342, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 





Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 








Teacher Tenure Law 


TEACHERS UNDER BOARDS OF 
DIRECTORS 

@ IF you are teaching in a school dis- 

trict governed by a board of direc- 
tors (not a board of education or board 
of school inspectors) the provisions of 
Section 127a of the School Law apply 
to you. The following summarizes 
those provisions: 

If you hold a two-year or a three- 
year contract which does not expire at 
the end of the present school year, said 
contract continues in force until its 
expiration. 

If you hold a one-year, a two-year, 
or a three-year contract which expires 
at the end of the present school year, 
one of three things can happen on or 
before April 25: 

The board of directors (1) may 
notify you in writing of your re-em- 
ployment. Such offer may be on such 
terms (same, more, or less salary) as 
they see fit. If you are so notified you 
must present a written acceptance with- 
in thirty days. (Although not required 
by law, it would be wise to send this 
by registered mail.) If you fail to do 
this within thirty days, such failure is 
conclusive evidence of your non- 
acceptance. 

Note: After you have completed a 
probationary period of two consecutive 
years in the district, the board of direc- 
tors may re-employ you for periods 
which shall be not more than three- 
year periods. In other words, after the 
expiration of a probationary period of 
two consecutive years, the board may 
offer you a two-year or a three-year 
contract instead of a one-year contract. 

Or (2) the board of directors may 
notify you in writing that you are not 
to be re-employed, giving the reason or 
reasons for your dismissal. In such a 
case the board is not required to give 
you a hearing and there is no provision 
for you to carry your case to an appeal 
committee. 

In (1) and (2) above the notice of 





dismissal or re-employment should be 


To the Teachers—ms or umes 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 





given by the mew board of directors, 

Or (3) the board of directors may 
not notify you in writing of your re- 
employment or lack thereof. In case 
you receive no written notice on or 
before April 25 you will be “deemed 
re-elected on the same terms as for the 
then closing year or period of service, 
as the case may be. . . .” (If you have 
a three-year contract which expires at 
the end of the present school year and 
if you are not notified in writing on or 
before April 25 of your re-employment 
or lack thereof, you will be re-employed 
by operation of the law for another 
three-year period and on the same 
terms as are provided in the expiring 
contract.) 

SuGGESTION: While the law does not 
require a written acceptance on the 
part of the teacher in the above case 
(No. 3), it is suggested that, after wait- 
ing a few days to make sure no notice 
was sent you on April 25, you send a 
written statement to the board by 
registered mail. In this statement in- 
dicate that you have received no notice 
from the board, that it is your under- 
standing that you are re-elected by 
operation of the statute, and that there- 
fore you are accepting (or rejecting) 
the position. 

A teacher’s contract in a district 
governed by a board of directors may 
be terminated—(1) at any time by 
mutual agreement of the teacher and 
the employing board; or, (2) if the 
board of directors deems it advisable 
to “transfer and transport pupils rather 
than employ a teacher,” but the notice 
of termination of contract must be 
given to the re-employed teacher not 
later than July 1; (3) at the end of the 
school year (even if it is the end of the 
first or second year of a three-year con- 
tract period) if “it becomes necessary 
to decrease the number of teachers em- 
ployed in a school district on account 
of the decrease in the number of pupils 
attending the schools of such district, 
or on account of the discontinuance of 
any particular kind of teaching serv- 
ice.” In such a case the board of 
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directors must give the teacher to be 
dismissed “due notice of such dismissal 
at least sixty days before the end of 
the school year, and a statement of 
honorable dismissal”; (4) at any time 
for “incompetence, cruelty, negligence, 
immorality or other sufficient cause.” 
This has been in the law for many 
years. 


TEACHERS UNDER BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION 

If you are teaching in a school dis- 
trict governed by a board of education 
or a board of school inspectors (not a 
board of directors) the provisions of 
Section 12734 of the School Law apply 
to you. Nothing in this section modifies 
“any existing power of the board ex- 
cept with respect to the procedure on 
the discharge of a teacher and reduc- 
tion in salary.” 

The following quotation from Sec- 
tion 12734 gives the main statement of 
interest to teachers at the present time: 

Whenever any teacher shall have been em- 
ployed in any district as a full time teacher 
for a probationary period of \:wo consecutive 
years, one of which shall be subsequent to 
the date that this Act shall take effect, such 
teacher shall enter upon contractual contin- 
ued service unless given written notice of 
dismissal, stating the specific reason* therefor, 
by registered mail by the employing board 
at least sixty days before the end of such 
probationary period ... 2 


Note that this law applies only to 
“full time” teachers. 


Probationary Period and the 
Beginning of Tenure 

The probationary period (1) must 
be all in the same district; (2) is two 
consecutive full years,’ and (3) can in 
no case terminate before the end of the 
present school year. 

Tenure, i.e. “contractual continued 
service,” begins immediately after the 
probationary period ends. Many teach- 
ers will complete the probationary 
period this year and will be “on 


_1By Sec. 115 of the School Law, the board of 
directors has the aad a. dismiss = for 
incompetency, cruelty, ants ce, im ity, or 
other sufficient cause.’ EF ceovides that 
of education shall have Sef the powers of school di- 
rectors and also shall have the iy J “to dismiss and 
remove any teacher, whenever in S = of Ge 
board of education, he is not qualifi 

. the interests of the schools may require it” ” 
Note, however, that the Tenure Act states that the 

“s 


“aq contract not ect the by 
its terms until after this Act goes into effect, the 

probationary period in no event terminate 

fore the expiration of said contract.” For > 
a teacher may have been given a three-year contract 
in May, 1941 for the school years 1941-'42; 1942- 
43; 1943-'44. The tionary for this 
teacher cannot end before the end of the school 
year 1943-44. New two-year and three-year con- 
tracts cannot be given teachers by boards of edu 


contracts. 
Ts os tates tan nt 
ear of full time teaching experience prior to the 
of the employ- 
probationary 
at : least sixty days 
written notice by at 
before the end of such two-year v period” 
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New Unit Organization . . 
Placement of Topics 


This new series is the culmination of 
years of experience by three foremost 
authorities on arithmetic instruction 

. LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER. 
We believe they have made a contri- 
bution that will appeal to both teach- 
ers and A. ant agpes raise the stand- 
ard of arithmetic achievement. 


The units of this new series are 
scientifically proportioned to achieve 
steady progress week by week . . 

self tests at the end of each four 
units give accurate evaluation of the 
degree of skill acquired by each pupil. 





328 So. Jefferson St., 





. Simplified Vocabulary . . . 
A Wealth of Exercises and Problems 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


EEE eee 


———————————— 


“LEARNING ARITHMETIC” 


A New Series of Arithmetic Textbooks for Grades 3 to 8 
by Lennes-Rogers-Traver—lIllustrated by Milo Winter 


Sensible 


Explanations are short, clear, con- 
cise and understandable. A _ tested 
formula for the prevention of weak- 
nesses assures easier teaching, 
steadier progress, with a minimum of 
diagnostic and remedial work. The 
beginning books have a small care- 
fully-graded vocabulary. Pages are 
open and inviting; the type is large. 
When you inspect and examine these 
new textbooks, we believe you will 
agree they are, by far, the finest 
arithmetic textbooks you have seen. 


Chicago, Illinois 








tenure” as soon as school closes. If the 
school term has been shortened (as it 
has in some high schools) the proba- 
tionary period will end at the time of 
the last actual school sessions and not 
at the time originally scheduled for the 
closing of school. 

If a teacher with at least a full year’s 
prior teaching experience began teach- 
ing on December 1, 1940 in a district 
and continued as a full-time teacher in 
that district until November 30, 1942, 
his probationary period would end on 
that date. 

For teachers employed on a twelve- 
month basis and whose actual duties 
cover the entire year, the probationary 
period would terminate at the end of 
the contracted twelve-month year 
whether this occurred on the last day 
of school, on June 30, or on another 
date. 


What Can Happen to You at the 
End of This Year? 

1. If this is your first year of teach- 
ing in the district, the new board of 
education can re-employ you or they 
can fail to re-employ you and need not 
give any reasons. 

2. If you hold a valid two-year or a 
three-year contract which does not ex- 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and 
dged 


rewritten unabri in’ 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springiwii, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


dictionary 





pire at the end of this year, such con- 
tract will not be affected but will con- 
tinue in force until its expiration.’ 

3. If the end of the present school 
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FREE MAP 


Showing where history began in Amer- 
ica, this beautiful map in 17 x 22 inch 
size in full color on heavy paper is 
yours for the asking! We will send 
with it an Official 1942 New Mexico 
State Highway Map and a copy of our 
beautiful new booklet, the Land of 
Enchantment—with new kodachromes 
that show the color and contrast of 
New Mexico. With these as your 
guides, you are On your way to extra 
pleasure and new delights this summer. 
You can plan new adventures and 
strange thrills for your western trip, 
and be sure of seeing the things you 
shouldn’t think of missing. Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, eight historic 
National Monuments, and eighteen 
living indian pueblos are merely in- 
troductions to the attractions of the 
vast cool playground that is New 
Mexico. Mail the coupon below, to- 
day, and get the complete story! 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 

Room 870 State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Please send free: (0 Adventure Map 
(0 1942 Highway Map 0 New Booklet 


Name. 





Address 
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year will be the end of at least two 
consecutive full years of teaching in 
the same district,” one of two things 
can happen: 
a) The board of education may give 
you written notice by registered mail 
at least sixty days before the end of 
the school term, stating you are not 
to be re-employed and giving “the 
specific reason’ therefor.” Although 
the reason must be given, the board 
is not required to grant a hearing 
and there is no provision for an 
appeal. Right of a hearing and an 
appeal comes only after tenure is 
acquired; or, 
6) The board of education may fail 
to notify you by registered mail at 
least sixty days before the end of the 
school term. In this case you are 
deemed re-employed by operation of 
the law on the basis of the terms and 
provisions of your contract of last 
year. While the old board of edu- 
cation is empowered by the tenure 
law to give notice of dismissal sixty 
days before the end of the proba- 
tionary period, it is not given power 
to re-employ. Those not notified of 
dismissal are re-employed by oper- 
ation of statute. 


After Acquiring Tenure 


In the above case (3b) the new 
contract thus acquired by the teach- 
er is a contract for “continued serv- 
ice,” such service to begin immedi- 
ately after the close of the school year 
and to last until the end of the school 
year following the teacher’s sixty-fifth 
birthday, but (1) it is “subject to the 
provisions of this Act and the lawful 
regulations of the employing board” 
and (2) nothing in this Act modifies 
“any existing power of the board ex- 
cept with respect to the procedure on 
the discharge of a teacher and reduc- 
tion of salary as hereinafter provided.” 

Some of the provisions of this Act 
which affect your tenure (“contractual 
continued service”) status are: 

1. Your tenure ceases at the end of 
the school term following your sixty- 
fifth birthday, and subsequent employ- 
ment shall be on an annual basis. 

2. The board of education may 
transfer you to any other position for 
which you are qualified. 

3. The board of education may 
“make such salary adjustments as it 
shall deem desirable, but unless reduc- 
tions in salary shall be uniform or 
based upon some reasonable classifica- 
tion, any teacher whose salary is re- 
duced shall be entitled to a notice and 
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a hearing... .’ 

4. The board of education may de- 
crease the number of teachers or drop 
a particular type of teaching service. 
If you should be dismissed for either 
of these reasons, “due written notice 
shall be given the teacher by registered 
mail at least sixty days before the end 
of the school term, together with a 
statement of honorable dismissal and 
the reason therefor, provided, however, 
if the position so discontinued be rein- 
stated within a period of one calendar 
year, the position must be tendered to 
the teacher dismissed because of such 
discontinuance.” 

5. Your contract may be cancelled 
at any time by mutual consent of both 
parties to the contract. 

6. You cannot resign (unless by 
mutual consent) during the school term 
or during a “period of thirty days just 
previous to the beginning of the school 
term,” but you can resign at any other 
time of the year by giving written 
notice to the secretary of the board of 
education. [Illegal resignation makes 
the teacher’s Certificate subject to sus- 
pension for a period not to exceed one 
year. 

7. You can be dismissed for any 
other reason or cause between Novem- 
ber 1 and the date of the close of the 
school term (and not at any other 
time) if— 

a) Such dismissal has been “ap- 
proved by a majority vote of all 
members of the board upon specific 
charges and after a hearing, if a 
hearing is requested in writing by 
the teacher within ten days after the 
service of notice,” and if— 
6b) “Written notice of such charges 
shall be served upon the teacher at 
least sixty days before the effective 
date of such dismissal or removal,” 
and if— 
c) “Before service of notice of 
charges on account of causes that 
may be deemed to be remediable,” 
you have been given “reasonable 
warning in writing, stating specifi- 
cally the causes which, if not re- 
moved, may result in charges.” 

(Note that the above seven provi- 
sions apply to teachers under boards of 
education after they have acquired 
tenure status) 

Your tenure status is not affected by 
(1) Promotion; (2) “Absence caused 
by temporary illness or temporary in- 
capacity as defined by regulations of 
the employing board”; (3) “Leave of 
absence mutually agreed upon between 
the teacher and the board”; (4) “Ab- 
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sence while in the military service of 
the United States.” 


Evading The Law 

If the board of education notifies 
you in accordance with the provisions 
of the law at least sixty days before 
the end of the probationary period and 
later the newly elected board re-em- 
ploys you before the beginning of the 
next school year, you acquire tenure 
just as if you had not been “fired.” 

The board cannot require you to 
sign a contract waiving the provisions 
of the Tenure Law, since such a con- 
tract would be illegal. 

If the board, when it tenders you a 
contract, requires you to file with them 
a written resignation to be used at the 
board’s discretion, such action would 
be a subterfuge designed to circumvent 
the law and the resignation notice 
would therefore be invalid. 


“SAlso, me note that ‘‘a teacher employed to take the 
place of one en -~ the military service of 
the United States — t acquire contractual con- 
tinued service under this 1 Act. 





Dr. Milo L. Whittaker Dies 


Dr. Milo L. Whittaker 


® DR. Milo L. Whittaker, member of 

the faculty of Northern [Illinois 
State Teachers College for twenty-one 
years and head of the social science de- 
partment since 1930, died February 14 
at DeKalb of a heart failure resulting 
from an asthmatic condition, which had 
not been considered serious until short- 
ly before his death. 

Dr. Whittaker was born in Atchison 
County, northwestern Missouri, Febru- 
ary 17, 1879. He spent much of his 
early life in the West, being at one time 
or another farmer-rancher, preacher, 
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teacher, and laborer, but he was always 
persistent in study. A school principal 
for ten years in Pueblo, Colorado, he 
wrote his master’s thesis at the Univer- 
sity of Denver on “Pathbreakers and 
Pioneers of the Pueblo,” in 1917. A 
settlement house, the Whittaker House, 
established by and named after him, is 
still used in Pueblo as a club for boys 
and girls. 

Dr. Whittaker took his doctorate in 
“Character Education” at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1933. As head of the 
social science department at Northern, 
he has identified himself with those 
interested in character education, prop- 
aganda analysis (he was chiefly in- 
strumental in putting a propaganda 
analysis course in the curriculum before 
such a subject was common), and child 
welfare, and faculty participation in 
school administration. (In this connec- 
tion, he was an initiator of a chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Professors on the campus, and of the 
Faculty Council.) 

He has written a number of maga- 
zine articles, including: ‘Adolescent 
Religion in Relation to Mental Hy- 
giene,” Religious Education, Novem- 
ber, 1932; “Measurements of Attitudes 
Among High School Pupils,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, September, 
1933; “Character Education in the 
High School,” Education, October, 
1933; “Words, Codes, and Traits in 
Character Education,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, October, 1934; 
“Who Shall Be Master of the School 
Master?” Illinois Teacher, April, 1935; 
“Objectives in the Social Studies,” 
Social Education, December, 1937. His 
text for classes in community civics, 
Experiences in Citizenship, 1939, Web- 
ster Publishing Company, done in col- 
laboration with Ollis Jamison of Albion 
College, has been recently published as 
a revised edition. 

A colleague and member of his de- 
partment writes: 


Dr. Whittaker was a gentle, kindly man. 
He sought to direct his life by a rigorously 
realistic conception of the world. He was a 
loyal friend, a public-spirited citizen, a thor- 
ough and conscientious teacher, a courageous 
fighter for his ideals. His bluntness and 
straightforwardness in speech sometimes con- 
cealed from those who did not know him 
well a sensitive and sympathetic nature. His 
candor and understanding, tolerance, and 
patience, made him the friend and confident 
of many troubled students. His vision made 
him a strong force in the growth and devel- 
opment of this college. His sudden death on 
February 14 was a great loss to the entire 
community, but the principles and ideals for 
which he stood will live long in the lives of 
those who knew and loved him. 
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W. C. Handlin 
Lincoln, Illinois 
Republican Candidate for 


Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


PRIMARY APRIL 14, 1942 


Tepe, 


i > a A. B. degree University of Balas; 
- M. degree James | Millikin University; ; 

= sessions, umbia University, University 

of Illinois, and University of 
Life Supervisory Certifi 

EXPERIENCE: In all levels of education includ- 


Wisconsin; State 


“Schooh 23 "ye of Lincoln 
23 soe board of 
of Illinois 
ee the Bi ie, Asocsuon, = : 
president 12 er- 
of Iilini ae Club for Stadium Drive 
~-yt- 5 of Kiwanis Club 
. ican Legion; member member of 
board of directors and chairman of legislative 
committee of Illinois Education Association. 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY: 
1. maintenance of an Sonne and vital 
program of education for all yout 
2. Co-operation in our 4.) " defense pro- 
om, 

Co-o tion with local school officials 
oad with all state-wide organizations interested 
in education. 

4. ot the school of reports and recodifica- 
o- of school law. 
5. Increase of state support for education in 
order to reduce local property taxes and to 
are equal educational opportunities to all chil- 
in all sections of the State 
Revision and expansion “of the curricula 
Sart WS oll ded casts of yous ont 
to Pe e our American way of life. 
vigorous effort to improve all levels of 
aa. %. in Illinois accompanied by the prac- 
~ of rigid economy. 
. The creation and a Ippeovemens of courses 
child earn a — in our 
mental 


Encouragement of 1 say to redouble 
chete efforts toward every child 
an ee pettom. oat wry loyalty to 

ENDORSED = Lincoln Teachers’ Club; Logan 
County Princi Association; Logan “County 
R can Committee ; Republican 
County Chairmen ional 

District; Lincoln Trade and Labor cil. 


Your Vote and Influence 
Will be Appreciated 


























Palmer Hall On C. C. Pikes Peak Through Garden Colorado Springs 
Campus of Gods Gateway Fine Arts Center 


Colorado College 2: 3 a-7" 


— 
Summer School t-=-we1e;%.i 


C.C. at That Time. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
First Term—June 15 to July 24, 1942 
Second Term—July 27 to August 21, 1942 


Courses in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Social Sciences, History, Education, 
Psychology—all work credited on A.B. or A.M. degrees. 





AFFILIATED SPECIALIZED COURSES 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Roc ountain School of Languages 
Hanya Holm’s School of the Dance 
Griswold’s Crafts Shop 











Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains’ 
Famed Scenic Pikes Peak Region 

ie famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, Cripple 

Cr Gold Mining District, Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 

River, miles of smooth scenic mountain roads, hiking and 

bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests and sparkling streams. 


C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer School 


























BIOLOGY AND 
HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By John W. Ritchie 
for the class—exciting, alive 
for the instructor—eminently teachable 


“Careful examination of the book reveals a wide scope 
and clear perspective. In the simple way in which it 
presents great principles and shows their application 
to the lives of men, it is unique. The meaning of 
biology and its applications are developed to a degree 
impossible in the textbook of less generous size.”— 
School Review 


STUDIES & ACTIVITIES 
IN BIOLOGY 


By Chapin W. Day and Margaret Ritchie 
Edited by John W. Ritchie 

A laboratory manual, notebook, and activity guide de- 
signed to challenge and to provide vigorous training 
for students of varying abilities. The large ideas and 
principles of biology are developed and the student is 
guided in dealing firsthand with living material. For 
use with any modern textbook. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by E. N. Briggs, Chicago, and 
H. O. Field, 27 N. Brainard Ave., La Grange 




















Child Labor Increases 


@ A REPORT of the public employment offices of the 
United States indicates an increase of 92 percent in 
the placement of sixteen- and seventeen-year-old minors 
in the first seven months of 1941 over a comparable period 
in 1940. This may not be a matter for grave social con- 
cern, may even be regarded in part as a wholesome de- 
velopment. It does, however, suggest an increased respon- 
sibility upon the schools for educational and vocational 
guidance. The Educational Policies Commission in its re- 
cent publication, A War Policy for American Schools, 
forcefully calls attention to the importance to the war 
effort of young people below the Selective Service age: 

. . . Students who plan to enter war industries and who are cap- 
able of becoming skilled workers should be cautioned against early 
withdrawal from school to accept “one-skill” jobs. The labor bottle- 
neck is at the level of skilled workers. Youth in trade and industrial 
schools will ordinarily better serve their country by getting a broad 
and thorough vocational education which will aid them to move 
rapidly up the occupational scale to the skilled positions . . 

In counseling youth with reference to continuing their education, 
efforts should be made to conserve superior intellectual and other 
abilities for national service in scientific research and leadership. 
Those who possess such abilities must be given thorough advanced 
education and placed in positions where their abilities will best 
serve the Nation .. . 

Stoneman, writing in the Chicago Daily News reported 
high wages paid to minors in defense industries as a contri- 
buting factor to the appallingly high rate of delinquency in 
war-time England. 


Employment of Children Under Sixteen 

However optimistically one may regard the upswing in 
employment as it affects the sixteen- and seventeen-year- 
old group, it brings in its wake grave problems affecting 
children under sixteen. As the older groups move into 
more desirable and for the most part better regulated 
forms of employment, pressure increases for the employ- 
ment of those below the age of sixteen in less desirable and 
less well regulated fields. Incomplete and unpublished 
figures on employment certificates issued for fourteen and 
fifteen-year-old children in areas reporting to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor show an 
increase of 75 percent in 1941 over 1940.* 

Furthermore, the Children’s Bureau reports evidence of 
a drift toward illegal employment of these children, es- 
pecially in areas where considerable pressure on the labor 
supply exists. Already coming, says the bureau, are re- 
ports of difficulty in enforcing school-attendance and 
child-labor requirements because children are picking up 
jobs that they could not fill legally. 

In a study of young workers and their jobs made by the 
Children’s Bureau prior to the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, it was found that nearly two-thirds of the 
group studied had failed to complete the eighth grade. 
Many had left school at so early an age that no voca- 
tional training had been open to them; of those able to 
begin a course of training, many left before it was com- 
pleted. 

The jobs that took the place of school for these boys and 
girls not yet sixteen offered little opportunity for training 
for more desirable work. About a fourth worked sixty 
hours a week and nearly two-thirds worked more than 
forty hours; their median cash earnings were only a little 
~*Quoted in a letter by an official of the Children’s Bureau. 
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more than $4.00 a week, and nearly 20 percent earned less 
than $2.00 a week. 

Children who leave school for work before they are six- 
teen pay a heavy price-in loss of opportunity for education 
and normal development and in physical strain and ex- 
posure to industrial hazards. 

Illinois is one of twenty-nine states that still permits the 
employment of fourteen-year-old children. Only fourteen 
states have attained the sixteen-year-old legal minimum set 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act for children employed in 
inter-state commerce. Eight more states must ratify 
the Child Labor Amendment, which would permit Con- 
gress to legislate for children in intra-state commerce. 

The experience of the last war tells us what to expect 
in the increasing employment of minors and the difficulty 
of enforcing school attendance laws. Meantime as a nation 
we have attained much higher standards governing the 
employment of children, but present indications are that 
because of this fact we shall experience more illegal em- 
ployment of children and continuing legislative attacks 
upon existing standards. We may well be on our guard to 
protect what we have gained and to administer it con- 
scientiously and well. As teachers we may see in the pres- 
sure to employ children an immediate necessity to improve 
and extend the educational and vocational guidance fa- 
cilities of the school. 


Illinois Memberships in the NEA. 


@ IN the period from 1934 to 1941, inclusive Illinois in- 

creased her membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation by 57 percent, climbing from 9,111 in the former 
year to 14,344 in the latter. In the two-year period after 
the all-inclusive membership card was put into use in 1939 
N.E.A. memberships increased 18 percent. These increases 
were sufficient to put Illinois on the N.E.A. Honor Roll in 
1940 and 1941. But the 1941-1942 mid-year membership 
count finds her lagging. On December 31, 1941, she had 
12,982 members, or 248 fewer than on December 31, 1940. 
This is in contrast to the gain of 9,000 members for the 
country as a whole. That, however, is not enough, says T. 
D. Martin, N. E. A. membership director, to meet commit- 
ments for emergency activities. 

Prominent among these is the unprecedented necessity 
for a legislative effort at the national level. Legislation in 
which every teacher has a direct and personal interest is 
before the national Congress. Such are the amendments 
to the Social Security Act proposing to include teachers; 
such, too, are certain titles of the Hatch Act prohibiting 
political activity on the part of those who receive a part 
or all of their salaries from Federal funds. The Legislative 
Commission of the N.E.A. is actively sponsoring $1313 
(Substitute) introduced recently by Senators Thomas and 
Hill. This bill calls for an appropriation of $300,000,000 
a year, these funds to be spent for general aid for public 
elementary and secondary schools through the fourteenth 
year. Number of children five to seventeen years of age 
and the amount of personal net income in each state would 
be measures of need and ability, respectively, upon which 
distribution would be based. 

The ability of the national organization to function in 
the legislative field is going to bear a very direct relation- 
ship to the amount of the increase in enrollments, for its 
present income is allocated to its customary activities. 
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MY PLATFORM 


for Public 
Education 
in Mlinois 


VERNON L. NICKELL 








. An Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
affording educational leadership, counsel, and 
service 


. Increased educational opportunity for the so- 
cially maladjusted, the mentally deficient, and 
the physically handicapped 


. Simplification of reports and recodification of 
school laws 


. Immediate provision of a state course of study 
designed to meet the needs of Illinois schools, 
with special attention to the needs of rural edu- 
cation 


. The development of area trade and vocational 
schools 


. A deep and lasting understanding of and loy- 
alty to American ideals, heritages and responsi- 
bilities as a major goal for the education of each 


child 

. Continual improvement of the teaching profes- 
sion in 'ilinois 

. Co-operation in all efforts to prosecute the war 
successfully 

. Increased effort to secure more adequate State 


support for schools 


If elected, I shall endeavor to the best of my ability to 
advance the above program. 


VERNON L. NICKELL 


Candidate for 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Subject to the 


REPUBLICAN PRIM 
APRIL14 2 - 8 -~ = 
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WILEY B. GARVIN 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 


For State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


PLEDGES: Progressive Educational Efficiency— 
Intelligent Economy—Impartiality—High Educa- 
tional Standar : 

WUALIFICATIONS: B, S. and M. S. degrees in 

ucation from University of Illinois. One year 
of professional wcaleing, beyond M. S. degree. 
Major fields of study: Public School Administra- 
tion and Su ision; Child Life Problems; Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance; Child Psy- 
chology and Rural Education ; 
EXPERIENCE: 18 years of supervision and ad- 
ministration of public school systems; 4 years in- 
structor in Education and Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance in McKendree College. 19 years 
experience in lecturing and public speaking. Have 
taken an active part in youth programs such as 
Scout Work, Older Boys ferences, P. T. A., etc. 
PERSONAL DATA: Age 48; married and have 
two sons (one a graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, the other entering the Medical School) ; mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa napee, Delta Pi and 
Alpha Tau Alpha, national professional education- 
al fraternities; Past Coun ommander, Past Dis- 
trict Chairman School Medal Award and American- 
ism and Past Member of the State Educational 
Committee of the American Legion; Past President 
and Secretary of Rotary; District Speaker and Past 
District Chairman Parent Education Division of 
Illinois Congress of P. T. A. 

CANDIDATE IN _ 1938: As the Republican 
candidate for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1938, Mr. Garvin carried 53 counties, re- 
ceiving a total vote of 1,466,167 or approxi- 
mately 48 per cent of all votes cast for State 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Educational Platform Advocated by Wiley B. Garvin 


1. To keep the schools of the entire State from 
being controlled by cheap politics _ 

2. Adequate State and Federal aid (with local 
control) to all branches of our State educa- 
tional system 

. Assistant supervisors to be selected on the 
basis of qualification and training for the 
respective positions to be filled 

. For teachers: Adequate educational stand- 
ards; political, religious and thought freedom 

. Emphasis on Americanism; close co-opera- 
tion in national defense program 

. Local control of schools 

. Co-operation between the Office of State Sup- 
erintendent and educational institutions of 


ate 

. Establishment of a division of Rural Educa- 
tion (without added expense) 

. State Superintendent to render active educa- 
tional leadership and develop a constructive 
educational program 

. State-wide practical oe of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance 

gis a a Com- 
mittee of Educators, representing all levels 
yy fi dvanced education and 

m ° ‘or a lucation 
—~»y & 1 children regardless of how 
poor home may be from which they come 
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FRANCIS 6. BLAIR—Educational Statesman 


By E. H. TAYLOR 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Ilinois 


® THE twenty-eight years of service 

of Francis G. Blair as Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Illinois was 
a unique period in the expansion of op- 
portunities and facilities for education 
in the United States. During that time, 
enrollment in high schools increased 
more than 500 percent, and in colleges 
more than 250 percent. This educa- 
tional revolution brought improved cur- 
riculums, enormous expenditures for 
buildings and equipment, and new 
school legislation. 

Only some of the most significant 
advances made in public education in 
Illinois can be mentioned here. That 
period saw the creation of the State 
Examining Board, of community and 
township high schools, of requirements 
for standard and superior rural schools, 
higher standards for the certification of 
teachers, increased State aid to educa- 
tion, and a minimum school year of 
eight months. The State normal schools 
became teachers colleges. 


These advances were made possible 
by the increased interest in education 
and the conviction of its importance 
and necessity in our democracy. Mr. 
Blair’s leadership was prominent in 
arousing this interest and in his ability 
to aid in pushing through the required 


Francis G. Blair 


legislation. One of his great services 
was this stimulation of interest in edu- 
cation throughout the State. He had a 
militant belief in education. He gave 
public education added dignity and 
gained for it increased respect and sup- 
port from pupils, patrons, and teachers. 
The esteem in which he was held as an 
educational statesman is indicated by 
his election to the office of president of 
the National Education Association, 
and by his receiving an honorary doc- 
torate from three institutions of higher 
learning. 








Group at Illinois Breakfast A.A.S.A. Meeting, F ebruary 24 


Reading from left to right: J. L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Clayton, Missouri, 
guest speaker; J. C. Nolan, assistant general 
passenger agent, Chicago; Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Asso- 


ciation, Springfield; John R. Rowe, publish- 
ers’ representative; V. L. Nickell, President- 
elect, Illinois Education Association, Cham- 
paign; John W. Thalman, Illinois Director, 
N.E.A., Waukegan. 
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AAS.A. President. 


Homer W. Anderson 


Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis, Missouri, president of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors for the year 1942-’43, received the gavel 
of office at one of the final ceremonies of the 
seventy-second annual convention of the or- 
ganization held in San Francisco, February 21 
to 26, 1942. 








The focus of Mr. Blair’s educational 
philosophy and practice was on the 
children in the classroom. Children all 
over Illinois knew his interest and 
friendship from personal contact, and 
it was for the children in the schools 
that better laws were passed, better 
buildings built, and better teachers 
educated. He saw the classroom as the 
heart and soul of the school, and had 
the conviction that the success of the 
school rested first and last upon good 
teachers and skillful teaching. He la- 
bored for better educated teachers so 
that the boys and girls of Illinois might 
be made better citizens through more 
skillful and effective teaching. 

Notice should be taken here of Mr. 
Blair’s services to the normal schools 
and teachers colleges of Illinois. Dur- 
ing his twenty-eight years of service as 
a member and secretary of the official 
boards of these institutions he was a 
tower of strength in his support of their 
presidents in the efficient administra- 
tion of these schools. The teachers col- 
leges of Illinois owe more to Francis G. 
Blair than the public will ever know. 

Mr. Blair was a gentleman. That 
was apparent in his fine face and in his 
bearing. His courtesy, his sincere smile, 
his cordial greeting won and held 
friends. He was an outstanding figure 
in any group of school men. He had 
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allusions. He was in much demand as 
a speaker, not only in Illinois, but 
throughout the Nation. He was punc- 
tilious in keeping his speaking engage- 
ments and went as readily to a rural 
school or to a village as to the Univer- 
sity or to Chicago. His ready wit, his 
good stories, and his pervading enthu- 
siasm made him a toastmaster unex- 
celled. 

In his passing there comes to a host 
of us a keen sense of personal loss. Few 
men in education in his time had so 
wide a circle of friends and admirers as 
Francis G. Blair. 


a genuine interest in people. He radi- 
ated good fellowship. He was generous 
of his time, his money, his energy, and 
his sympathy. He had an engaging 
frankness that was sometimes discon- 
certing. If you did not want Mr. Blair’s 
candid answer to your question, it were 
wiser not to ask it. 

Mr. Blair read widely and had un- 
usual literary taste and appreciation. 
He wrote and published some poems, 
several pageants for schools, and num- 
erous educational addresses. There was 
a poetic touch in his speeches and in 
his use of literary, especially scriptural, 
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Rural Education Meeting 


The Northern Illinois Conference on Rural 
Education, sponsored jointly by the host in- 
stitution and the State Department of Public 
Instruction, took place at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Friday, 
March 6. 

The program included addresses by Claude 
Vick, Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; D. E. Lindstrom, professor of 
rural sociology, University of Illinois; and 
Roscoe Pulliam, president of Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University and chairman of the 
National Committee on Rural Education. 

Teachers and rural students of several 
counties gave demonstrations which ran con- 
currently so that those attending might select 
what they wished to observe. 
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Going to Summer School 7 


In these 


ts you will find the an- 


swer to your study and recreation needs. 


Colorado College 

Location.—At the foot of Pikes Peak 
where plains and mountains meet. 

SuMMER SEessIon.—Two terms: first term 
six weeks, beginning June 15; second term 
four weeks beginning July 27 and ending 
August 21. 

CurricutumM.—The summer session in- 
cludes in its program work in many different 
fields of learning adapted to both undergrad- 
uate and graduate study and geared for a 
better understanding of current events. 


In addition to many regular members of 
the Colorado College faculty a group of out- 
standing men and women in their respective 
fields of the fine arts will offer courses in the 
summer session. Roy Harris, the distinguished 
American composer and his wife, Johana 
Harris, again will be members of the music 
department staff, as will John C. Wilcox, 
whose work in teaching voice has made him 
one of the better known leaders of the musi- 
cal world. Hanya Holm, the dancer, also 
will conduct a class in the dance, such as that 
which aroused national interest last summer, 
while Ernst Lothar, the internationally fa- 
mous dramatist and author of Vienna, will 
offer work in drama. 

Timely.—One of the highlights of the sum- 
mer session will be the annual Conference on 
the Fine Arts July 25 to 27, which will be 
held in conjunction with the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, according to Dr. C. B. 
Hershey, director of the college summer 
school. 


Another added feature of the summer ses- 
sion will be the fifth annual session of the 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages, for 
which credit will be given to students who 
complete the work. The language school ses- 
sions will run concurrently with those of 
Colorado College. 


University of Colorado 


Location.—Boulder, Colorado, only an 
hour’s drive from Rocky Mountain National 
Park and the Continental Divide. 


SumMMER Session.—First term, June 15 to 
July 17; second term, July 20 to August 21. 

CurricuLuM.—In planning the program of 
the college of education for the summer quar- 
ter of 1942, the interests of the classroom 
teacher and school administrator as persons 
who work with children and influence their 
thinking in this time of crisis have been con- 
sidered. As ‘special ‘students or as graduate 
students they may select courses from vari- 
ous fields of study—curriculum, supervision, 
administration, and guidance. A few courses 
of timely interest are Community Problems 
of the World Today; Teaching the School in 
the School; Schoo! and Community ; and The 
Schools and the National Emergency. Also, 
there are the special methods courses offered 
by the various departments of the university. 

The workshops in rural education, cur- 
riculum, and guidance will provide an oppor- 
tunity for teachers, guidance workers, and 
administrators to work on problems of par- 
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ticular interest to them as individuals or to 
develop plans for use in their schools. 

Timely—As a supplement to the curricular 
offerings, the Department of Mountain Rec- 
reation makes it possible for students to en- 
joy the natural beauty of the region. There 
are automobile trips to Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, week ends in University Camp, 
which is located in the mountains west of 
Boulder, and hikes into the nearby foothills. 

For further information address Dean of 
the Summer Quarter. 


University of Denver 

Location.—In Mile-High Denver, 1942 
convention city of the N.E.A. Libraries, mu- 
seums, theatres, parks, and other recreational 
and educational facilities are among the ad- 
vantages of this metropolitan center of the 
Rocky Mountain region. Excellent roads lead 
to the heart of the Rockies, less than an hour’s 
drive from the campus. Special recreational 
events, like the annual Central City Opera 
are within easy reach. 

SumMMeR Session.—First term, Monday, 
June 15, to Friday, July 16; second term, 
Monday July 20, to Friday, August 21. 

CurricuLuM.—Regular summer courses in 
both graduate and undergraduate depart- 
ments include offerings in Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, Engineering, 
Social Work, Librarianship, Government and 
Public Administration, Law, Music, and Edu- 
cation. Because of the war, regular students 
will be carrying their work through the sum- 
mer to shorten their college years to two and 
a half. 

Timely.—Special summer school features 
include an Elementary and a Secondary Edu- 
cation Workshop, Conferences of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, of the Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the 
N.E.A., and a Conference on Parent Educa- 
tion. There will also be a Western Folklore 
Conference, and courses in Science, Speech, 
Business Education, and Latin-American Re- 
lations. The Lamont School presents a very 
special summer series of courses in music. 
Graduate study leading to the Master of Arts 
or Master of Science degree by summer resi- 
dence is a feature of the program. 

In addition to the regular courses, special 
sessions will be held in connection with the 
National Education Association convention to 
be held in Denver June 28 to July 2. 


University of California 

Location.—Berkeley, on San Francisco 
Bay, where summers are cool. 

Summer Sesston.—Six weeks, June 29 to 
August 7. 

CurricutuM.—The courses given each 
summer which are of interest to teachers and 
prospective teachers will be augmented by 
defense courses and institutes. A Defense 
Nutrition Institute will be offered from June 
29 to July 17. It is a refresher course for 
professional workers in nutrition. From July 
20 to August 7, in the mornings, an institute 
in Defense Housing and Family Economics 
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will take up the problem of housing as re- 
lated to defense. In afternoon sessions the 
topic of family and consumer economic prob- 
lems will be discussed. 

Graduate registered nurses will find of in- 
terest two institutes offered on the campus. 
One institute will be on Supervision and Ad- 
ministration in Schools of Nursing. The other 
is in Supervision and Administration in Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Agencies. Each of these 
will be held from June 29 to July 17. 

Workshops will be set up in the depart- 
ments of Art, Decorative Art, Education, and 
Public Speaking. 

Educational conferences of one and two 
weeks periods will be held throughout the 
summer for the benefit of school administra- 
tors who find it difficult to participate in the 
longer summer session. 

In addition to the regular courses, public 
lectures, concerts and plays will be given. A 
recreation program has been planned in which 
all persons attending the summer session are 
invited to participate. Every effort is made 
to make a summer spent in Berkeley a most 
enjoyable as well as a profitable one. 


University of Southern California 

Location.—Los Angeles, in the residential 
area adjoining Exposition Park, with its mu- 
seums of history, art, and science ; within easy 
access to a score of beaches and mountain 
resorts. Tours of the famous Huntington 
Library, Spanish Missions, Catalina Island, 
Griffith Park Planetarium are included in the 
recreational summer program. 

Summer Session.—Augmenting the sum- 
mer school sessions of six and five weeks, 
starting June 20 and August 1 respectively, 
will be the new twelve-week session, now in- 
cluded as a part of the wniversity’s accelerated 
program. The latter will begin June 20 and 
offers twelve semester units. It permits stu- 
dents to complete their regular college careers 
in less than three years, thus making them 
available, in a shorter period of time, as well- 
trained graduates to take their place in the 
national war effort. 

CurricuLuM.—lIn addition to its series of 
cultural offerings, which include special lec- 
tures, assemblies and conferences, the sum- 
mer session will feature a demonstration 
school in co-operation with the Los Angeles 
Department of Education, according to Dean 
Lester B. Rogers. Both secondary and ele- 
mentary levels are offered in the practice 
training and observation plan. 

Laboratory and workshop techniques will 
also be featured in fields of visual education, 
music, and reading clinics. Regular faculty 
will be augmented by distinguished instructors 
from leading universities during the three 
session periods. 


DePaul University 

LocaTion.—64 East Lake Street, in down- 
town Chicago, adjacent to many of city’s 
points of interest. 

SuMMER SeEssiIon—Two terms, beginning 
1942: first term, June 26 to August 2; second 
term, August 3 to September 8. Students may 
enroll for six semester hours of credit during 
each term. 

This move on the part of DePaul Univer- 
sity represents an attempt to accelerate the 
progress toward fulfilling degree require- 
ments so that students who desire to enter 
military service or other war activities may 
aspire to degrees in approximately three years. 
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All colleges of the University plan to offer a 
three-month course during the summer. 


Northwestern University 

Location.—Evenston, Illinois, on the shore 
of Lake Michigan. 

Summer Session.—The Northwestern Uni- 
versity Summer Session for 1942 will have, 
in addition to its regular eight-week session, 
a full eleven-week quarter. Both sessions be- 
gin June 22, the eight-week session ending 
August 15, the eleven-week on September 5. 
It is the purpose of the university to attempt 
to accommodate both the teachers and those 
who like to come for the eight-week session 
and also that growing group of persons who 
wish to speed up their college education. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Northwestern University summer session, 
work is definitely planned so that freshmen 
may enter and are encouraged to do so. They 
can continue in the fall with the college work 
they have begun in the summer. Those stu- 
dents who need to meet the professional re- 
quirements for law, medicine, and dentistry 
will find it possible to take these subjects at 
Northwestern University. 

CurricutuM.—The schools of the univer- 
sity giving work this summer are the College 
of Liberal Arts, the Graduate School, the 
schools of Education, Music, Speech, Com- 
merce, Journalism, Law, the Medical and 
Dental schools, and the Technological Insti- 
tute. 

In addition to the regular courses which 
are normally offered both in the winter and 
summer terms, there will be a group of 
courses with particular significance for those 
planning to participate in war effort. Of 
special interest in this line are those courses 
included in the Institute of War, Peace, and 
World Order; special classes in the Tech- 
nological Institute; the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing program, and the Naval R.O.T.C. 

Timely—Northwestern University is en- 
deavoring to help students complete their 
college work before they are called into serv- 
ice. A special group of high-school students 


now in their junior year will be admitted to | 


the university this summer to a program espe- 
cially planned for them, and their summer 
study will count towards the regular college 


work with which they may continue in the | 


fall. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 

Location.—410 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Summer Session.—A ten-week summer 
term as well as two-week terms, four-week 
terms and six-week terms are offered in 1942. 

CurricuLuM.—Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College specializes in the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten, and primary teachers. 
The program emphasizes practical, concen- 
trated courses to meet war demands and 
equip teachers to take advantage of new 
opportunities. In addition to continuing the 
training of teachers now in service, the sum- 
mer program is designed to give the practical 
and concentrated renewed training needed by 
those teachers who are being called back into 
service after years of absence. The summer 
program also includes those elementary educa- 
tion courses needed by high-school graduates 
who will enter teacher training immediately 
after June graduation for reasons of speed-up. 

Courses offered include Nutrition and 
Health, Mental Hygiene, Civilian Morale, 
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Reading and the Language Arts, Social 
Studies, Arithmetic, Science, Manual Arts, 
Music, Rhythms and Dramatics, Nursery 
School—Kindergarten Education, Child De- 
velopment, Testing and Evaluation, and 
others, 

When writing for a copy of the summer 
bulletin address the Registrar at 410 South 
Michigan, Boulevard. 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 
Location.—Charleston, Illinois, within nine 
miles of Lincoln Log Cabin State Park over 
an improved highway and within six miles 
of Fox Ridge State Park on the Embarrass 
River. 
Summer Session.—First half term, June 8- 
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July 10; second half term, July 13-August 14. 

CurricuLum.—Courses have been sched- 
uled to provide teachers in service with 
greater depth in subject-matter fields, oppor- 


tunity for studying new methods of classroom — 
procedure and for adding to general culture. — 


Among courses offered for 1942 are beginning 
typewriting, rural classroom problems, rural 
school observations, school law, techniques 
of guidance, geography of Asia and North 
America, economic geography, family rela- 
tionships, primary and intermediate grade 
handwork, traffic efficiency, school libraries, 
music in rural schools, leadership in recrea- 
tion, physical education activities for the rural 
school, basketball coaching, health activities 
projects for the grades, modern chemistry 
with applications to national defense, elemen- 
tary science, nature study, history of the 
Latin-American nations, rural sociology, and 
international relations of the United States. 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Two Sessions of 
Six Weeks each: 


JUNE 15-JULY 23 


di Sis 
ee ae JULY 27-SEPT. 3 


Graduate, undergraduate, and pro- 
fessional work under a carefully 
selected faculty, embracing: 


Arts and Crafts Library Service 
Business 


I 
Education Phawical Education 
Engineering Sciences 
Languages oe 

” ‘Training Teachers of Deat 

Special features: Teachers’ 
Workshops; Dormitory Facilities ; 
Clinical Practice; Institutes on 
Character Research, Reading, the 
Education of Deaf, "Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

Recreation: Municipal Opera, 
Little Symphony open-air con- 
certs, Mississippi steamboat trips, 
sports, picnics. 

Registration June 12, 13 
For complete bulletin, address 
Frank L. Wright, 
Director of Summer School, 


Washington University, St. Louis 
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i The normal load of work for each quarter 


cof the regular school year is four full courses, 
‘giving 16 quarter hours credit. The regular 
‘load of work for the summer term is two 


full courses, each half term giving eight quar- 
ter hours credit. The daily program for the 
summer half terms is arranged so that classes 
meet ten times a week for 50-minute periods 
for five weeks, thus completing the equivalent 
of a twelve-weeks’ course in the regular school 
year. 

Timely—The Summer Education Confer- 
ence and Exhibit will be held June 30-July 1. 


Illinois State Normal University 

Location.—Normal, Illinois. 

Summer Sesston.—June 15 to August 7. 

Social Studies Laboratory at Lake Bloom- 
ington, August 10 to August 28. 

Curricutum.—The program is planned 
especially for teachers in service, high-school 
graduates beginning college work, and for- 
mer teachers who wish to renew their certifi- 
cates as well as regular students shortening 
the college course. The flexible curriculum 
includes clinics, workshops, and special courses 
carrying varying amounts of credit. 

Opportunities for student teaching and ob- 
servation of classes in the Thomas Metcalf 
School, University High School, vacation 
church school, and Illinois Soldiers’ and Sail- 
or’s Children’s School will be afforded. 

Workshops in elementary education, rural 
education, secondary education (social sci- 
ence) have been arranged. The Parent- 
Teacher Association Credit Course comes 
June 22 to June 26; the Basic Reading Clinic, 
June 29 to July 3; the Advanced Reading 
clinic, July 6 to July 10; the Speech Re- 
education clinic, July 6 to July 17. 

Civilian pilot training, offered since the 
summer of 1940, will be available. Red 
Cross First Aid and Waterfront Methods 
courses give students an opportunity to earn 
Red Cross certificates as well as college credit. 
“Women’s Contribution to the Defense Pro- 
gram” and “Civilian Defense” are among 
new courses of particular interest, while in- 
struction in map reading and interpretation 
will be given as a non-credit offering. 

The Geography Field Course is to carry 
credit in biological science as well as history 
and geography. A trip of 8,500 miles through 
Western United States is planned. Work en- 
abling students to qualify as teacher-librarians 
will be given. Offerings in general as well as 
traffic safety are listed on the summer pro- 
gram. 

Timely.—“An Informed Profession at 
Work” has been selected as the theme of the 
Educational Conference July 21 to 23, which 
will bring to the campus three nationally 
known speakers. In connection with this 
comes the annual Educational Exhibit, where 
more than 100 firms display educational aids. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Location.—DeKalb, in northern LIllinois, 
sixty-five miles from Chicago. 

Summer Session.—After the administra- 
tion has considered very carefully the desir- 
ability of extending the length of the summer 
session, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege announces that its summer term will 
remain as before, an eight-week term. Regis- 
tration day is Monday, June 15, and the ses- 
sion closes August 7. 

CurrICULUM.—The session is planned par- 
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ticularly to fit the needs of those wishing to 
renew teaching certificates, being planned 
around the regular course load of twelve 
quarter-hours in three subjects. A departure 
is being made, however, in deference to men 
who are preparing for particular defense jobs 
in industry. The physical science department 
is offering three courses, each of which repre- 
sents a full load, and affords a full year’s 
credit. These courses are organic chemistry, 
elementary physics, and quantitative analysis. 

Timely—The summer session, as usual, 
will include a recreation program providing 
for special instruction in swimming, and a 
reduced rate for the use of the DeKalb swim- 
ming pool and country club golf course by 
students. 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


Location.—Carbondale, in the picturesque 
southern Illinois Ozark region. 

Summer Sesston.—For the first time since 
1932, Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity this summer will offer two six-weeks 
summer sessions. Beginning on June 1, the 
first session will continue through July 10, 
with the second term opening July 13 and 
closing August 21. 

CurricutuM.—To make its program as 
flexible and useful as possible, Southern will 
offer an unusual number of workshop, func- 
tional, and short courses this summer. Stu- 
dents whose far-reaching plans have been dis- 
rupted by the present emergency, teachers 
anxious to revitalize their practices, and other 
adults who desire “refresher” courses not ex- 
tending over a whole term should find among 
these courses a number which will satisfy their 
most pressing needs and interests. 

Timely—The Workshop in Rural Educa- 
tion will give rural teachers and supervisors 
an opportunity to work on group and in- 
dividual problems. Also included in the sum- 
mer session will be the annual Custodian- 
Engineer Conference, the regular quarterly 
Child Guidance Clinic, a three-day educa- 
tional exhibit, and a program of entertain- 
ment and recreation. Regularly scheduled are 
baseball and tennis tournaments, an art ex- 
hibit, a photographic contest and exhibit, 
musical events, play nights, field trips, and 
museum exhibits. For those who desire more 
or different recreational outlets, there is Crab 
Orchard Lake, located four miles from Car- 
bondale, and various other interesting points 
near the college. 


National College of Education 

Location.—Evanston, suburban to Chi- 
cago, on the shore of Lake Michigan. 

Summer Session.—Six-week session: June 
22 to July 31. Three special two-week ses- 
sions: June 29 to July 10; July 13 to July 24; 
August 3 to August 14. 

Curricutum:—Regular courses leading to 
credentials will be offered, and in addition 
there will be “refresher” survey courses for 
teachers in service and “refresher” courses for 
those returning to teaching. The curriculum 
is especially designed for teachers of elemen- 
tary grades, kindergarten, and nursery school, 
as well as for administrators interested in this 
field of work. 

Demonstration centers vitalize the work of 
summer school. Opportunities for observation 
are available in the laboratory school of the 
college as well as in public schools in the com- 
munity. There is the special clinic and labora- 
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tory, where students will be able to observe 
the methods used with retarded primary and 
elementary school children. 

Special courses will be offered to assist the 
teacher in meeting the present war crisis, such 
as Safety Education, First Aid, and Welfare 
of Children in a World Crisis. 


University of Minnesota 
LocaTion.—Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
SuMMER Session.—The first summer ses- 

sion will start June 17, and the second, 

July 27. 

CurricuLum.—A full battery of courses in 
the field of education will be offered in sum- 
mer sessions at the University of Minnesota 
this year. Among them will be a repetition of 
the Workshop in Higher Education organized 
a year ago and a workshop in Guided Reading 
in the Social Studies, aimed at assisting teach- 
ers in their reading of background materials. 
This will cover not only regular social studies 
but such interests as democracy, Latin Amer- 
ica, and national defense. 

Unusual in the summer program will be a 
special series of afternoon lectures, prepared 
by the humanities division of the Arts College, 
on Living Ideals in National Literatures. The 
summer session is also planning to emphasize 
the teaching of reading, with a program an- 
nounced as one that will not be equaled else- 
where. 

Courses in educational administration and 
observation work will be presented for ele- 
mentary teachers this ‘year, according to T. A. 
H. Teeter, summer session director. There 
also will be defense courses for school admin- 
istrators, to bring them up to date on national 
policies, and many refresher courses for for- 
mer teachers who are desirous of re-entering 
the field but need instruction in latest 
methods. 


Washington University 

Location.—St. Louis, Missouri. The loca- 
tion of the attractive campus of Washington 
University affords all the advantages of study 
in a large city—library and museum facilities, 
the outdoor Municipal Theater, the Little 
Symphony concerts, the Civic Theater, Na- 
tional and American League baseball games 
and steamboat excursions on the Mississippi— 
with complete freedom from noise and other 
disturbing elements. 

SumMeER Session.—First six-week session, 
June 15 to July 23; second session, July 27 
to September 3; post-session, September 4 to 
September 24. 

CurRICULUM.—Twenty-five to fifty courses 
each in art, music, the sciences, Education, 
economics and commerce, English, the lan- 
guages, as well as offerings in astronomy, 
engineering, journalism, law, library service, 
mathematics, physical education, psychology, 
and public speaking. 

Speciat Features of the Washington Uni- 
versity summer school are: arrangement of 
courses so one may complete one full semes- 
ter’s work; an enlarged clinical program for 
children in reading, arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship and speech; a diversified recrea- 
tional program of plays and sports; round- 
table discussions by specialists in Latin-Amer- 
ican relations, guidance, the social studies and 
teacher education; and the workshop, in 
which teachers may be assisted in the solu- 
tion of their problems by a large staff of in- 
structors. On this staff are specialists in the 
education of the deaf and in the social studies 
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including those who are developing units and 
materials for giving a better understanding of 
the countries of South America. 

ReciIstraTion for the first session will be 
held on June 12 and 13, and classes will start 
on June 15. 


University of Wyoming 

Location.—Laramie, Wyoming, in 
heart of the Rockies. 

Summer Session.—Two terms: first term, 
June 15 to July 17; second term, July 18 to 
August 21. 

Those who want to enter the teaching pro- 
fession will find next year one of the most 
favorable in 20 years, says Dr. O. C. Schwier- 
ing, dean of the college of education, or 
teachers’ training school, at the University of 
Wyoming. Dean Schwiering is dire-tor of the 
summer school as well as dean of the college 
of education. 

CurricuLum.—The university operates a 
summer school which gives courses in various 
branches of university study but which, com- 
ing in lower school vacation time, especially 
draws teachers. Students, especially those 
who want to teach in the West, come to 
Laramie, the largest town of its size at its 
altitude in the United States, from almost all 
states of the Nation. 

Here they get refresher and new courses, 
and visit western ranches, fish in lakes and 
streams near mountain crests, and go on ex- 
cursions which include Yellowstone Park. 

Timely.—The dean’s office staff says a no- 
ticeable pickup in requests for Wyoming 
summer school bulletins from the Pacific coast 
has recently been observed. 

The University of Wyoming teacher place- 
ment bureau, which is operated free to grad- 
uates and to students who have qualified at 
the university to teach, last year received 547 
requests for teachers, was able to supply only 
267. 


the 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Location.—Macomb, Illinois. 

SuMMER Session.—First term June 8 to 
July 17; second term, July 17 to August 21. 
By attending both summer terms, the student 
can complete a full quarter of college work. 


Book Man Taken by Death 


The teachers and school administrators of 
Illinois, as well as the members of the Illinois 
Bookmen’s Association have been deeply 
saddened by the sudden death of Mr. A. F. 
Brown, who, together with the late A. E. 
Gilpin of Centralia, Illinois, represented the 
American Book Company in the southern 
half of the State for a period of thirty-five 
years. Mr. Brown was sixty-five years of 
age. His elevation to the presidency of the 
Illinois Bookmen’s Association testified to 
the esteem in which he was held by competi- 
tors and associates in the profession. His 
passing is mourned by the thousands of 
friends he had won. 
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Defense Activities 


(Continued from page 196) 
assembly programs have been planned, 
and topical placards and announce- 
ments displayed from time to time. 
(The school’s arts and crafts depart- 
ment assists in this work). The assem- 
bly programs have presented a dra- 
matic narrative on the subject of 
democracy, respect to the American 
flag, student participation in defense 
measures, the thoughtful analysis of 
current world affairs, patriotic and 
American music, and the like. In gen- 
eral, the Morale Officer strives to 
bolster the courage and faith of the 
student body, and if possible, reach 
even into the home. The whole-hearted 
participation of the student body, indi- 
vidually and as a unit, in all the defense 
plans is the goal. Enthusiasm, cheer- 
fulness, and determination to win are 
the guideposts of this part of our de- 
fense plan. 


Community Service 

EMERGENCY HospitaL.—The Com- 
munity Medical Committee has deemed 
it of vital importance that an emer- 
gency hospital unit be located in the 
high-school building. The board of 
education and the school defense com- 
mittee have reserved for our school 
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population first consideration in its de- 
mands upon the physical plant. This 
applies to facilities provided for first 
aid and bedside services that may be 
required in a school emergency during 
the school hours. However, temporary 
facilities for supplying quarters and 
services in an emergency arising from 
a community disaster, whether these be 
first aid or bedside services, are being 
made readily available to the commu- 
nity. One of the first uses made of the 
facilities of the high school was that 
of establishing an immunization center 
under the direction of the local health 
officer and the State Department of 
Public Health. 


Survey or ComMuNity.—A survey 
has been made of District No. 144 by 
a staff of sixty students chosen from 
100 recommended by ten teachers. 
Those selected were trained in good 
manners and taught how to help the 
householder fill out the questionnaire. 
The survey located such items as hos- 
pital supplies, tents, lanterns, genera- 
tors; found out where graduate or 
practical nurses reside, who has had 
first aid or nursing training; located 
potential blood donors; checked dates 
of immunization for smallpox and 
typhoid; and uncovered other infor- 
mation desired by the local defense 
committees. Master sheets will remain 
at the high school. Commercial stu- 
dents have tabulated the items, filed 
them by districts and turned the files 
over to the committee desiring such 
information. We believe that now, in 
case of emergency, it would be rela- 
tively simple procedure to send for all 
equipment of a given kind within a 
given district. The school did not ex- 
pect to make much use of this informa- 
tion, but conducted the survey as a 
community service. 
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Courses Orrerep.—A large regis- 
tration of high-school students for 
courses in Home Nursing and First Aid 
presents the problem of finding time, 
classrooms, and teachers for such 
courses. At this time, we have the as- 
surance that certified teachers will soon 
be available, and classes will then get 
under way. 


National Defense 


SALE OF DereNnse STamps.—United 
States Defense Saving Stamps are be- 
ing sold in denominations of ten cents 
and twenty-five cents from a sales 
booth located near the cafeteria. 
Stamps are sold every day during the 
three lunch periods by Senior girls, 
serving in pairs. This arrangement 
secures the co-operative interest of stu- 
dents and serves the students when 
they are ready to make their purchases, 
without taking time from class periods. 
This plan seems to be working success- 
fully. 

Aputt Crasses.—Adult classes for 
the training of workers in defense in- 
dustries are conducted throughout 
eighteen hours of the day outside of 
school hours. Between three and four 
hundred men are enrolled in sixteen 
sections of mechanical and trades 
classes. Approximately 150 adults are 
attending night classes in Red Cross 
First Aid and Home Nursing. 

Mope AIRPLANES.—Students in In- 
dustrial Arts and Arts and Crafts 
classes are constructing model planes in 
accordance with the specifications set 
up by the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy Department. This project re- 
quires precision work involved in con- 
verting actual dimensions to scale lay- 
out and in the construction of models 
according to the reduced dimensions. 

Junior Rep Cross.—The Junior 
Red Cross has been organized for those 
students who wish to help aid defense 
by knitting or sewing. A roll of honor 


| with the members names is posted on 


the bulletin board. Each time an arti- 
_cle is completed, a small red cross is 


| pasted by the student’s name. In this 


manner student accomplishments can 


be made known. This group is also 


making a Service Flag with stars to 
denote the graduated and former stu- 
dents who have enlisted or have been 
inducted into the fighting forces of our 
country. A schedule has been set up 
whereby students can receive knitting 
instruction and help during the day or 
after school. 

Books For SoLprers.—Students re- 
sponded generously in their contribu- 
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tion of books for use in service camps. 

SALVAGE.—The salvage and sale of 
paper, rubber, rags, and iron has re- 
ceived the co-operative efforts of the 
pupils. 

Frest Arp Suppiies.—The boys in 
Industrial Arts department have been 
at work making splints, stretcher bars, 
packing boxes, and other supplies. 





Current Publications 


The Role of the English Teacher in War- 
time. National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago. Report 
of a subcommittee of the Planning Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Available in pamphlet form. Price, 
$0.10. 

Basic Aims for English Instruction. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago. Prepared by the 
Basic Aims Committee of the Council, Dora 
V. Smith, committee chairman. Pamphlet 
Publication No. 3. 

“Manual of Suggestions” for the observance 
of Boys and Girls Week, April 25-May 2, 
1942. National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Daily programs stress the need for edu- 
cational, physical and spiritual growth as 
essential te the complete development of boys 
and girls. Local units of a large. number of 
national organizations are taking part in the 
1942 observance. Participation of the schools 
is requested. 

“1042 Mainliner Teacher’s Kit.” Contains 
a fifty-two-page Teachers Manual of aviation 
facts and pictures, twenty-four nine-inch by 
twelve-inch printed pictures of historic and 
present day planes and air travel, an airline 
map of the United States, and 40 sheets of 
air mail, air express and air baggage stickers 
together with colorful poster material. Ad- 
dress W. A. Wheatley, director of School and 
College Relations, United Air Lines Trans- 
port Corporation, United Air Lines Building, 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 
$0.25. 

Army Life Pamphlets. A series of six pam- 
phlets concerning life in the United States 
Army has been prepared by the Women’s In- 
terests Section of the War Department, Bu- 
reau of Public Relations. The titles are: The 
Soldier and His Food; The Soldier and His 
Religion; The Soldier and His Health; The 
Soldier and His Uniform ; The Soldier and His 
Housekeeping ; and The Soldier and His Rec- 
reation, 

Looking Ahead With Youth, by M. M. 
Chambers. A study guide for use with the 
general report of the American Youth Com- 
mission, Youth and the Future, now avail- 
able. Prepared by Dr. M. M. Chambers, it is 
designed for schools and colleges in which 
Youth and the Future is to be used as a text 
or for supplementary reading. American 
Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Single copies, $0.25. 

Education for Victory. A new biweekly 
publication of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Supplants School Life for the duration of the 
war. Timely reports, executive orders, pro- 
houncements, news, and other information to 
help education mobilize to win the war will 
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be found in this publication. Issues will vary 
from 16 to 32 pages. Subscription rate, $1.00 
for 24 issues. 

Secondary Schools and the War Effort. A 
report of the Consultative Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education appointed by the National 
Committee on Co-ordination in Secondary 
Education. The Consultative Committee on 
Secondary Education serves the U. S. Office of 
Education and other national agencies in an 
advisory capacity on general problems in 
secondary education. Considers particularly 
the maintenance of an effective morale among 
secondary school pupils, through the con- 
tinued interpretation of the war effort to these 
young people and to the opportunities and 
means by which they may take an active part. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 9 pages. Multi- 
graphed. 

What the War Means to Us, edited by 
Chester S. Williams, Office of Education; 
Maurice Robinson, Scholastic Magazine ; Wal- 
ter E. Myer, Civic Education Service; and 
Harrison M. Sayre, American Education 
Press. Co-operatively published by the School 
and College Civilian Morale Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the publishers 
of periodicals designed for use in social studies 
classes of junior and senior high schools. A 
teaching guide to the interpretation of prob- 
lems growing out of the war. This guide is 
designed with particular reference to the rec- 
ommendations of the Consultative Committee 
on Secondary Education in its statement of 
Secondary Schools and the War Effort. 

“Air Raid Warden,” the first American in- 
structional film on a phase of the problem of 
air-raid precautions, will be released on 
March 10, by Brandon Films, Inc., of 1600 
Broadway, New York City. One reel, 16mm, 
designed for use as an auxiliary teaching aid. 
Price, $25; may be had on rental basis, also. 

School Activities “Editorial Bulletin.” 
School Activities Magazine, 1515 Lane Street, 
Topeka, Kansas, C. R. VanNice, managing 
editor. A help in the preparation of manu- 
script. 


To Retire from Office 


Mrs. May Porter 


Mrs. May Porter, since 1926 county super- 
intendent of schools of DeWitt County, Illi- 
nois, has announced that she will not be a 
candidate for re-election. Mrs. Porter has 
served as president of the Illinois County 
Superintendents Association and as president 
of the Central Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. She is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. 
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Calendar 


MARCH 

27 South Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Springfield, 
March 27, 1942. 

27 Delta Kappa Gamma, state convention. 
Headquarters, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, March 27-29, 1942. 

APRIL 

6 Association for Childhood Education, 








SMART GIFTS THAT KEEP ‘EM SMILING 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


= TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~~ 
387 T.C.U. Buliding, Lincoin, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 








Golden Jubilee convention. Buffalo, New 
York, April 6-10, 1942. 
Wi Arts Association, convention. 
Kansas City, Missouri, April 8-11, 1942. 

10 Southwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. East St. 
Louis, April 10, 1942. 

17 Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, annual meeting. 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Car- 
bondale, April 17-18, 1942. 

24 Illinois Council for the Social Studies, state 
meeting. Orlando Hotel and Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, April 24-25, 1942. 

MAY 

1 Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision. Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, May 1-2, 1942. 

AUGUST 

10 Midwest Conference for the Social Studies. 
East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, August 10-15, 1942. 

OCTOBER 

2 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. Pe- 
oria, October 2, 1942. 


FEBRUARY, 1943 
5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 


Britain Warns U. 8. 
(Continued from page 197) 
allow family life to remain compara- 
tively unaffected without any blow to 

war effort. 

Britain has been prevented from do- 
ing the same thing partly by sheer lack 
of manpower and partly by failure of 
the authorities to plan the distribution 
of manpower early in the game and 
scientifically. 

High wages for young workers are 
credited with having caused just about 
as much wartime youthful crime in 
this country as any other factor. Here 
in Britain, this problem may be solved 
in limiting the amount of cash payable 
to workers below the age of seventeen 
or eighteen and placing the rest of the 
wages due them in savings accounts or 
war savings certificates. 

British social workers, who have 
traditionally quarreled with the British 
educational system for releasing chil- 
dren for work at the age of fourteen, 
suggest that the United States should 
maintain as many children in school as 
long as possible. If large numbers 
under seventeen years old do go into 
industry, then they believe some limi- 
tation might be found desirable. 

It is the fervent hope of all the 
British experts, who have struggled 
with the problem here, that the United 
States may escape Britain’s unpleasant 
experience. They offer their own lab- 
oratory experiment for the benefit of 
the Americans and believe that it will 





}| not be disregarded. 
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Social Studies 


(Continued from page 202) e 
A PROGRAM OF ACTION i 
® THE Illinois Council has developed” 

a program of action in which it ig © 
attempting to implement this frame of 
reference with tangible results thro 
providing its own members and otha 
social studies teachers in the elemen- # 
tary and secondary schools of the State 
with those materials and techniques 
necessary to put this program into ef 
fect in Illinois. 

To that end it has devoted its em” 
tire resources. Specifically its official 
publication The Councilor, a twenty- 
four page quarterly, printed under the” 
active editorship of Hillis A. Staley, of 
the Decatur High School, contains ma- 
terials pointed at aiding teachers ig 
adapting their own programs to cur 
rent needs. 

Another phase of the program is thé 
preparation of the Secondary School 
Social Studies Curriculum Guide, now 
being constructed under the leadership 
of the Illinois Council and in collab- 
oration with the Illinois Association of 
Geography Teachers. The guide is 
authorized by the Office of Superin- 


) 


tendent of Public Instruction and the 4 


State Curriculum Steering Committee. 
It is the aim to prepare a flexible 
guide in harmony with the current 
needs and directed as well to the long- 
term program of social education. The - 
planning committee consists of Hans 
E. Olsen and Nannalie Saunders of 
E.LS.T.C., representing the Elemen- 
tary Social Studies Curriculum Com- 
mittee that prepared the Elementary 
Social Studies Curriculum Guide. 
Their function is to see that the sec: 
ondary and elementary guides are ar-\ 
ticulated to a progressive program. 

Other members are William Habber- 
ton and John Page of the University . 
of Illinois; Paul Busey, Bloom Town- 
ship High School, Chicago Heights; 
Norman Carls, E.1.S.T.C.; R. E. Keo 
hane; E. C. O. Beatty, and R. S. Elk § 
wood, chairman. 

Officers of the Illinois Council invite 
teachers and others in Illinois inter- 
ested in social education to write to 
them if they should like to co-operate © 
in the work of the Council, and desire 
further information concerning its ac- 
tivities. 

In connection with this program of 
implementation there should be men- 


tioned also the state and regional con- J 


ferences and the Social Studies labora- % 
tory listed in the “Calendar” above. 
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